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THE SILENT 





Uncre Oxrver and aunt Penelope, a strange 
couple they were! How much like two unruly 
oxen, yoked together against their wills, and 
each pulling different ways! They were never 
seen arm-in-arm: when they walked together, 
they straggled; when they rode together, there 
was room enough between them for a third 
person; when they ate together, they were 
divided by the length of the table. Aunt Pene- 
lope seemed to live in an unforgiving frame of 
mind toward uncle Oliver for having asked her 
to marry him; and uncle Oliver experienced the 
same feelings toward her for having accepted 
him. My aunt Penelope was one of the greatest 
talkers that ever lived, and yet the report was 
that uncle Oliver had proposed to her on account 
of her silence. After that, I could not rest until 
I had fathomed the whole mystery; and in the 
family record it was written: 

Penelope Leskitt had arrived at the age of 
thirty-five years without having met with any 
individual who had tempted her to resign the 
liberty of single-blessedness. So she ruled the 
family mansion, and silenced all contradictions 
with a flow of language that was perfectly un- 
equalled, and went to ‘‘meeting” and attended 
the sewing societies, without dreaming of any 
thing better, until one winter some restless spirit 
raised an excitement in New Damascus that quite 
roused the sleepy inhabitants. 

This, however, was only the storm before the 
calm; for soon every one was quiet who wished to 
prove a worthy member of ‘‘the silent society.” 
Some wag, in an unknown and mysterious man- 
ner, had been a quiet instigator of the whole 
affair, and offered the reward of a gold thimble 
te the lady who should attend all the society 
meetings without speaking a word. Gentlemen 
were admitted upon these occasions, and the 
ladies were expected to employ themselves upon 
sewing. 
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BY ELLA RODMAN. 


COURTSHIP. 


The village of New Damascus for once seemed 
alive. ‘L’ Academie Silencieuse” was brought up 
again and again—the sentiments of Zimmerman 
were quoted, and every one was expected to be 
familiar with his wife’s dying speech: ‘* My poor 
Zimmerman! Who will now understand thee?” 
As though it were possible to understand a man 
who said nothing! 

Foremost among the competitors for the gold 
thimble was Penelope Leskitt, the greatest talker 
in the place ; and a great many ungenerous strata- 
gems were practised to throw her off her guard, 
but thus far without success. No pillar of salt 
could be more immovable than Penelope; she 
seemed fairly frozen into silence. 

An old bachelor, named Oliver Cramp, who 
possessed but few endearing qualities, always 
attended these meetings with a kind of sardonic 
satisfaction: They exactly realized the mission 
he would assign to woman; for in Ais opinion she 
should 

“Learn to labor and be still.” 


Oliver was no favorite with either party; and 
it entered into the heads of his so-called friends 
that it would be a praiseworthy thing to give 
him a serious fright, and tempt Penelope Leskitt 
beyond the pale of self-control. He had no 
objection to tormenting Penelope, but when given 
to understand that he was expected to make a 
real bona fide offer he str usly objected 

“Don’t be frightened, man,” said one of the 
conspirators, ‘“‘poor Miss Penelope will be ex- 
actly like a bandaged cat who sees a fine mouse 
before her that she is anxious to capture, but 
finds herself perfectly powerless.” 

Oliver still shook his head—if the cat should 
get loose, what would become of the mouse? But 
they were determined to accomplish their pro- 
ject; and finally, with much urging and pushing, 








Oliver faced the enemy. 
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Miss Penelope was, fortunately, partial to soli- 
tary corners; it looked dignified to disdain com- 
panionship, and besides, it is easier to keep quiet 
when alone by onegelf.. Did she not experience 
a thrill—a sort of prophetic feeling as the music 
of her first offer was about to fall upon her ear? 

As to this, deponent saith not; but she cer- 
tainly did experience a twitch in the skirt of her 
dress, that caused her to turn suddenly and meet 
the somewhat anxious face of Oliver Cramp. 

‘Miss Penelope!” began the trembling bache- 
lor; but the immaculate spinster pursued her 
stitching, and was as though she heard him not. 

“TI really wish to speak to you,” continued 
Oliver, “‘I have been wanting to say something 
to you for a long time.” 

‘‘What can it be?” thought Miss Penelope, 
but she placed her fingers on her lips, and made 
various indications expressive of a determination 
to say nothing. 

‘Miss Penelope,” said Oliver, at length, as his 
courage increased, ‘‘just tell me ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ 
whether you will have me—no one will hear you 
—and I can’t control my feelings any longer.” 

The muscles around the lady’s mouth twitched 
convulsively, and she bent upon Oliver a look 
meant to express both sorrow and encourage- 
ment, but which reminded him so forcibly of the 
bandaged cat in her frantic grief at losing the 
prey within her reach, that he wished himself 
safely out of the scrape. But Penelope remained 
firm; not a word could he extract from her; and 
Oliver departed without noticing various masonic 
gestures that were meant to express, ‘‘to be con- 
tinued.” 

Sit and triumph, Penelope Leskitt! for thou 
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hast grappled with the enemy and conquered— 
but not to the loss of any earthly good; no, in- 
deed! -Miss Penelope would. not lose the gold 
thimble, nor would she lose Oliver—so she split 
the difference. There had been ho edict against 
writing—so, seizing a blank leaf and a convenient 
pencil, she expressed thereon her perfect willing- 
ness to take Oliver Cramp ‘“‘for better or for 
worse, and be unto him a faithful, loving wife 
until death do us part.” 

Oliver’s dismay was only equalled by the mer- 
riment of his sympathizing friends; and when 
they urged the propriety of sending a reply, he 
railed at the whole coterie, and sullenly retired 
to his own domicil. That tender epistle was to 
him a sentence of banishment; in an incredibly 
short time he was on his way to California, and 
Miss Penelope was left to wear the willow. 

Thus suddenly defeated at the very opening 
of so brilliant a campaign, the deserted one sat 
not like Patience on a monument, but Napoleon- 
like, braced herself up firmly with misfortune, 
and turned her attention elsewhere. She was 
now resolved to win the gold thimble at all 
hazards; and alas! for the womenkind of New 
Damascus, she was soon undisputed mistress of 
the field. 

Marvels never come singly; and the next won- 
der that startled the people of New Damascus 
was the sudden return of Oliver Cramp, who 
found that ‘‘travelling didn’t agree with him 
no how.” 

He redeemed his broken faith, and then settled 
down into a state of hopeless sullenness. So 
Penelope Leskitt was married; and her sister 
Maria reigned in her stead. 





HYMN. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


Now, a newer life to borrow, 
Lifts to light thy lowering brow 
Cast afar, each cankering sorrow, 
Hasten to Immanuel now. 
Through all the gloom 
He is thy life and dearest treasure, 
Gives the world nor place nor pleasure— 
With Him is room! 


See, within thy silent chamber, 
Jesus’ heart is open wide; 

There complain, péur out thy trouble, 
He will with it all abide! 





Oh, never fear; 
Though all men, on earth, may hate thee, 
One great heart cannot forsake thee, 

To Christ thou’rt dear. 


Trembling spirit, seek the Highest, 
Go, alone, where Jesus is, 
Every evil thought thou fliest 
Is a nearer step to His. 
Now open home! 
All the earthly is receding, 
And thy dearest Friend is pleading 
For thee to come. 





THE PROMISED NISS. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


IVINGSTON AMORY, & young artist in search 
of the beautiful, found himself one warm after- 
noon, in July, on Higbee’s beach, which is about 
an hour’s ride from the fashionable bathing-place 
at Cape May, and is famous for its brilliant peb- 
bles of all colors, particularly for one, which is 
oalled the Cape May diamond. 

As he reclined lazily on the sand enjoying the 
breeze from the bay, and the sailing of the fish- 
hawks, his thoughts were interrupted by the 
eager tone of some children’s voices who alighted 
from a Jersey wagon, and commenced an active 
search for diamonds. Among them he perceived 
a little girl, whom he knew, and who always 
attracted the artist’s eye by her grace, whether 
on the-green, or at the hops, or in the rough 
waves playing like a baby mermaid. Her name 
was Leonora Kevillo. She was a lithe’ little 
maiden of nine years, with gloriously large, dark 
eyes, and pretty, rosy lips. 

The children passed Amory without observing 
him, so eager were they in their search, and they 
were soon out of sight; but hardly an hour 
elapsed, before he again heard their exulting 
little voices, as they approached, after having 
met with signal good fortunes. Gaining for the 
first time, some idea of the value of the spoil, 
he glanced carelessly among the pebbles at his 
feet, and saw almost immediately, one of the 
largest diamonds ever found there. Upon ex- 
amination it proved to be perfectly free from 
flaws, and of: a delicate pinkish tinge, that, com- 
bined with its pretty, egg-like shape, made it 
really beautiful. While he was still admiring it, 
he heard one of the children say, 

“Father will call you. Dull Eyes, to-day, Leo- 
nora, and me Bright Eyes, for I have found 
three, and you not one.” 

‘*And I seven,” ‘and I five,” ‘‘and I four,’ 
cried numerous voices. , 

“‘Oh, Leonora, for shame! You never find the 
pretty things. You are always looking after fish- 
hawks, or sand-pups, or sails, and haven’t found 
one diamond, for the ring father promised you.” 

Leonora’s face expressed shame, and vexation, 
sufficient for a disappointed California gold hun- 
ter. She began eagerly looking round ‘her, a 
very pretty picture of impatience, and disap- 
pointed ambition. 





Amory called the children to him and showed 
them his diamond, asking to whom he should give 
it, supposing the children would, with one voice, 
suggest the unfortunate Leonora. On the con- 
trary there were shrill cries of ‘‘me,” “give it 
tome.” ‘No, no, tome!” Leonora being older, 
and somewhat more bashful than the other chil- 
dren, restrained her impatience to become owner 
of the stone, and only once faintly said, 

‘I should like it.” 

*‘«Woutp you like to have it?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, very much, indeed.” 

*‘Well, will you give me a kiss for it?” 

“Oh, yes,'® great many of them.” 

“Stop,” said he, gravely, ‘‘I only ask for one, 
but you promise me that.” 

*¢Yes,” and she held out her hand for the 
stone, her eyes dancing with joy. 

‘*And will you pay me when I demand pay- 
ment?” 

“T will pay you now.” 

‘*No, no, thank you, I nad rather ‘have the 
pleasure of anticipation. Will you not promise 
to pay me that kiss, when I shall demand it, 
upon condition of receiving this stone now?” 

“Oh, yes, I promise,” and though those cherry 
lips, pouting with the long suspense, looked 
sufficiently tempting, Amory gave her the dia- 
mond, without taking its price, and saw her run 
off in triumph, surrounded by ‘her companions. 

The romantic idea which suggested this bar- 
gain served as food for Amory’s imagination, till 
he had painted a little sketch called “‘ The Pro- 
mised Kiss,” representing a youth of about his 
own years, eighteen, kneeling to receive a touch 
on the forehead, from a rather Madonna-like 
figure, having preposterously large eyes, who 
bent gracefully over him. After this picture, 
which he soon learned to think unbearable, was 
destroyed, all remembrance of the promised kiss 
faded from his mind, till it was recalled many 
years afterward. 

The interim was spent by him in Europe, where 
the young experimenter in colors, became a 
handsome man, of whose artistic skill fame began 
to whisper wonderful stories. 

Leonora Revillo grew only more perfectly lovely 
as woman’s charms were added to her childish 
beauty, and she was the belle at — the 
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happy summer that saw her nineteenth birth- 
day. 

One evening, as she was listlessly submitting 
her luxuriant, dark curls to the skill of the 
delighted hairdresser, her friend Martha Wynd- 
ham came dancing into the room, and whispered, 

‘*Set your cap to-night, and set it becomingly, 
for there is a new arrival among the beaux, a 
very handsome millionaire! He is to be at the 
ball to-night.” 

‘*Who is he?” asked Leonora. 

“<A Mr. Somerton from the South, I believe. 
I do like Southerners!” 

‘You had better set your cap then.” 

’ Qh, I shall, assuredly. Don’t you see this 
love of a peach-blossom dress? Is it not becom- 
ing? What are you going to wear? This pure 
white—this cloud of a dress? It is charming! 
and the work on it looks like strings and clusters 
of pearls. But only those snow-berries in your 
hair—common things—do wear your silver orna- 
ments.” 

But the snow-berries matched the dress, and 
Leonora looked like a very innocent Venus, 
clothed in mist, with froth-beads still clinging to 
her, as, with her soft, dark eyes full of pleasure, 
her lips that were usually prone to repose, break- 
ing into a smile, and her motion the very expres- 
sion of a dreamy joy, she took her place in the 
dance. 

She was introduced to Mr. Somerton, and 
danced the second set with him, well pleased to 
find the new arrival a very agreeable man, 
besides being a very handsome one, with earnest 
blue eyes, and a golden moustache. 

A few dances together at balls, some strolls 
(though in a crowd) by moonlight, some rides on 
horseback, and several rainy days spent indoors 
together, made the acquaintance speed rapidly. 
Indeed, Leonora knew that Mr. Somerton loved 
her, though she had given no name to the bliss, 
which in her own heart made its new found home. 

Several ladies and gentlemen received an invi- 
tation, one afternoon, from a resident of the place, 
to come to his house and decide upon the merits 
of a picture which had just arrived from Europe, 
painted by an American artist—Mr. Livingston 
Amory. Leonora and Mr. Somerton were among 
the invited. Standing with many others before the 
picture, they gazed at it in silence till Leonora 
turned away with tears streaming from her eyes. 
It represented Cleopatra parting from Anthony. 
Among all the admiring remarks made upon the 
picture, there was but one that would have satis- 
fied an artist. When Somerton asked in a low 
tone why the picture so distressed her, she 
replied, 





“T forgot it was a picture.” 

‘*Is Cleopatra so great a favorite with you, that 
you weep over her sorrows?” 

“‘Cleopatra’s grief is so expressed in that 
painting, that I cannot help feeling with her. 
Why did I never pity her before?” 

On the way home, Leonora, and Mr. Somerton 
wandered in the summer twilight, quite out of 
the town, and in a pleasant green lane, up which 
the glowing evening star shone, the vows they 
exchanged were heard by none but themselves. 

That evening after tea, the merits of the pic- 
ture were still further discussed, and some 
remarks made concerning the speedy return of 
the artist to his native land. Leonora had 
entirely forgotten the kiss she had once promised 
this artist, though she still wore as a seal the 
stone he had given her. It was in its original 
state, except that at the large end it was polished 
just sufficiently to receive her initials in a pretty 
lozenge. A band of gold around it and three 
small gold chains attaching it to her watch-guard, 
made it one of the very prettiest of those little 
toys ladies call their ‘‘charms.” 

About a week after the visit to the picture, a 
ramor was circulated through the ball-room, that 
Mr. Amory would arrive, or had arrived, in New- 
port that very evening. While Leonora was 
leaning on the arm of Mr. Somerton, she ex- 
pressed a strong wish to see the artist who had 
known how to awake with such power the 
deepest feelings of the heart. Mr. Somerton 
was silent, so silent that Leonora stole a glance 
at his face, and blushed as she imagained she 
read jealousy there. It was flattering to her, 
perhaps, but unworthy of her lover. She wished 
heartily for the immediate presence of the artist, 
that she might show Mr. Somerton how little he 
had to fear. At this instant a waiter handed 
her a note. 

Astonished at its arrival at such a time, she 
drew her lover to a window recess, near which 
lights were placed, and entirely unconscious of 
his closely watchful eyes, she proceeded to open 
and read the following note: 

**Do you remember receiving from a young 
artist a stone, worthless in itself, but to him a 
‘pearl of great price?’ He has not forgotten 
the promise you made on receiving it, nor can 
he forego the fulfilment of that promise. 

**For more than an hour, had he gazed with 
ever increasing admiration on your peerless 
beauty, ere he recognized in you the very lovely 
child who once captivated his boyish fancy. This 
recognition was aided by learning your name, 
and observing that you wore a pearl-like pebble, 
which, notwithstanding its beautiful setting, he 
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knew to be the one of so great import to him. 
As you doubtless remember the bargain, and can- 
not wish to avoid paying so just a debt, he will 
find some opportunity this evening of receiving 
his due.” 

Indignant amazement flushed Leonora’s brow, 
and turning to Mr. Somerton, she would have 
hastily handed the note to him, had she not been 
struck with the keenness of hisglance. It looked 
like distrust, and she despised the feeling. 
Haughtily withdrawing her half extended hand, 
containing the note, she requested her lover to 
lead her from the room, and left him at the foot 
of the staircase without a word. 

In her own room she reflected upon her pre- 
sent position. The promise was vividly revealed 
to her mind, and honesty demanded just pay- 
ment of the debt she had incurred. Neverthe- 
less it could not be done—it was an impossibility. 
Besides, should she even overcome her own 
reluctance, ought she not to tell Mr. Somerton 
all about it, and would not this occasion a 
quarrel? She determined to find some mode of 
eluding the penalty, and finally wrote the fol- 
lowing note, sending it to Mr. Amory with the 
pebble, by the waiter who had brought his to 
her. 


“TI return the stone which I find too costly, for 


me to purchase. The price you asked was a 
trifle at the time. Was it generous to demand 
it now when circumstances make it no longer 
so?” 

In ten minutes an answer was returned, 
accompanied by the stone. 

“Return me. what was mine, precisely as it 
was when you received it, or I claim the pay- 
ment of your debt, and should you refuse to see 
me this evening, one half hour from now in the 
arbor, I will remind you of your promise, when 
perhaps its fulfilment may not be so agreeable 
as I should now try to make it.” 

“‘Despicable creature,” cried Leonora, de- 
spairingly—then, with sudden resolve, throwing 
around her a white crape shawl, she hastened to 
the ball-room, and found her lover awaiting her 
at the door. He glanced uneasily at her pale 
cheek, and whispered, 

“You are not well. Let us go to the garden. 
You will feel better for resting in the arbor, after 
the close air of this room.” 

“Yes, come. I have something to tell you. 
But no—let us walk on the piazza, I can tell you 
the best there.” 

Bending, that he might catch every word, he 
heard from Leonora the whole story, and then 
promised the blushing, trembling girl that if she 
chose he would be present, yet not interfere with 





the accomplishment of what her conscience 
represented as a duty. 

She thanked him gratefully, and they proceeded 
at once to the arbor, as it wanted but a few 
minutes of the appointed time.’ Arrived there, 
Leonora began to have serious fears for her lover, 
should the dreaded artist be in an angry mood. 

**Only do one thing more for me,” she pleaded, 
**stand behind this grape-vine. Come if I call, 
but for my sake keep quiet if I do not.” 

Somerton promised, and before withdrawing 
her hold upon his arm, Leonora leaned her head 
against it, and pressed fervently that beloved pre- 
tection. Somerton being concealed, five minutes 
of most disagreeable suspense followed. Then 
steps were heard approaching, and a man muffied 
in a cloak, so that even his face was concealed, 
stood before Leonora. 

She gazed fearfully at the tall apparition, and 
asked in an almost inaudible voice, 

‘*Are you Mr. Amory?” 

“Tam.” 

“T am ready to redeem my deeply lamented 
promise,” she faltered—then from terror and 
distress feeling herself fainting, she gasped Mr. 
Somerton’s name, as her eyes closed, and in- 
stantly felt herself folded in supporting arms, 
while a voice she loved called her every endear- 
ing name, and she-felt that the hated fulfilment 
of her promise was not demanded of her. Slowly 
recovering she looked anxiously around for the 
artist. The cloak was enfolding her, yet no one 
was visible but: Mr. Somerton. 

‘* How is it?” she asked, ‘has he gone?” 

‘My cruel deception is at an end,” said her 
lover, ‘‘I entreat you to listen to my justification. 
One, whose malice I now know how to appre- 
ciate, told me to beware, that I had not yet had 
an opportunity of seeing your real character— 
that you were, in short, a heartless flirt, to whom 
each new admirer was welcome, and who kept 
faith with none. I had no right to doubt you. 
Can you ever forgive me?” A pleasant smile, and 
gentle pressure assured him of Leonora’s leni- 
ency. Still she did not understand the matter. 

‘“*T hope you and that hateful artist are not the 
same person,” she said, ‘‘his name was Amory.” 

“So was mine dearest. I changed it just 
before leaving England, as a maternal uncle left 
me a very handsome fortune upon condition that 
I should take his name, and though I consented 
to bear it in my every day character, I will never 
have my artist’s name any but my own. Writers 
have a ‘nomme de plume,’ why should not I 
have anomme de brush? If you have forgiven me, 
dearest, tell me which you will consent to bear?” 

“IT can never endure the name of Amory,” she 
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seid, “Mr. Amory may devote himself to his pic- 
tures, I claim only Mr. Somerton’s devotion.” 

“Leonora, your promise to Mr. Amory is yet 
unfulfilled.” 

**Since Mr. Amory has not come ‘to claim it, I 
am absolved from that detestable promise.” 

“Why do you still hate poor Mr. Amory? 
Has he not proved himself a self-denying indi- 
vidual? Yes, Leonora, though I had your pro- 
mise, and though my love has been deep and 
warm as ever lover’s was, you know that I have 
never even touched my lips to the tips of those 
dear fingers, I have not dared toask it. Yet this 
evening the yearning tenderness of my heart 
toward you, made me feel that I was denying 
myself too great a privilege. I was about to tell 
you so as you stood by the window after waltz- 
ing, when my pretended friend whispered his 
warning, and the fiendish resolve entered my 
mind to try you; to see how sacred you con- 
sidered a positive promise, to know how flattery 
would affect you, and also to discover whether 
you would use concealment toward me. You 


stood the test nobly, my Leonora. Can you for- 
giveme? Remember that I have one excuse to 
give in palliation of my fault—it was not a long- 





premeditated scheme, but a sudden impulse to 
which I gave way, under provocation, for my 
jealousy was roused, and besides, I thought it 
was time I had that kiss. Oh, Leonora, prove 
that Iam forgiven. Freely give Mr. Amory his 
due.” 

‘Not to Mr. Amory, but te Mr. Somerton,” 
persisted Leonora, as she permitted the last 
named favored individual to take both principal 
and interest of the debt. 

‘Leonora, you have uttered sweet words, that 
the artist Amory thrilled to hear. It was his love 
you won. Had you known how his heart beat 
when you were gazing at his picture, and turned 
weeping from it, you would have pitied him. 
Oh, you must love the name of Amory, which 
now indeed shall be made one of never-dying 
fame !”” 

‘«Never, never 80 wellas Somerton!” and thus 
finding he could lead the usually timid girl, to 
give utterance to words which made music in his 
heart, he never omitted an opportunity of prais- 
ing Mr. Amory. Mr. Somerton being instantly 
quoted as the only pattern of manly excellence, 
and Mr. Amory’s cruel conduct remaining for- 
ever unforgiven. 





THE HEART’S MELODY. 


BY WILLIE EDGAR PABOR. 


Love pervades the earth and Heaven in a melody 
sublime, 

As the ether is pervaded by the church bell’s silver 
chime; 

And within the heart’s dim cloister, on a downy 
couch it lies, 

Tincturing the spirit’s revels with the fruit of its 
emprize. 


Stified sometimes by ambition, lies it in quiescent 
state— 

As the coarser feelings glory less in love than that 
of hate; 

As they glory in the triumph of the baser bliss of 
life, 

All replete with flow upasion and with bitter sorrow 
rife. 


Yet anon the finer feelings ruffled by a look or so, 

Are released from thraldom grievous, and in gorgeous 
volume flow; 

Then the moments are all golden as the ripple on the 
sea, 

When the Summer sun aslant it throws its gilded 
tracery. 





Loves the poet well to weave it in his flowing 
minstrelsy, 

And he culls the fairest blossoms to bedeck its 
mystery ; 

Then enchanted at the beauty of the thought, he'll 
ever hold 

In his minstrel-mind its memory like souvenirs of 


gold; 


Gentle maidens with the blossoms of life’s Spring-time 
on their cheek 

Are all jubilant beneath its sway, and no utterance 
can speak ; 

Their life’s chalice full to overflow with an ecstatic 
bliss, 

Every moment passes burdened with the spirit’s 
happiness. 


Part and parcel of our being, bringing earth the 
nearer Heaven 

Is this blessed boon to mortals by their great Creator 
given; 

And it habitation holding in the hearts of those above, 

Men and angels are enraptured by the MELODY OF 
LOVE. 





HOW AUNT EMILY FELL IN LOVE. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF “DREAMING AND WAKING.” 


Neaz to the old family mansion was a park, 
thickly studded with Catalpa trees; and half 
buried memories rise, like spirits of the past, at 
the mention of that park. Beautiful aunt Emily! 
Onee more let me see you as you looked in those 
days. There is a.vision of fragrant blossoms—a 
perfamed breath of summer air, that comes laden 
With its wreath of sweets—winding paths, that 
writhe amid the soft, velvety greensward—while 
the bright face of my young aunt is mingled with 
the scene, and I rove about in wild enjoyment, 
filling my little India basket with the fallen 
blossoms. Summers were more lovely then than 
they are now—skies were bluer—and sunshine 
brighter. 


Beautifal aunt Emily! In a white dress, with 


a half-blown rose in her dark hair, she was the 
queen of love and beauty; half arrayed, and 
lying carelessly upon a couch, as I have often 


seen her in warm weather, she looked a fit im- 
personation of the Grecian goddess; standing, 
moving, or sitting, she was beautiful still. My 
charming aunt commenced early the career of a 
belle and a beauty, as I have often heard it said 
that she received her first offer when she was 
only three months old; but the heart then laid 
at her feet would doubtless have proved more 
acceptable had it been made of sugar. Aunt 
Emily, however, remained quite unspoiled by the 
adulation that she received, and thought no more 
of it than of the wind that played with her long 
curls. I used to wonder why she married my 
uncle—he was so quiet, and appeared to content 
himself with looking at her; but it happened in 
this wise: 

One Sunday afternoon in summer, & young 
gentleman with a fine figure, intelligent coun- 
tenance, and one of the sweetest smiles in the 
world, advanced with an irresolute step up the 
avenue of the elm trees that led up to the house. 
He walked slowly, as though loath to diminish 
the distance between himself and the door; and 
as he proceeded his eyes glanced furtively around 
as though seeking something to prop his failing 
courage. 

Aunt Emily had at this time scarcely emerged 
from childhood; and with a girlish feeling of 
mischief, she sat quite concealed by a thicket of 
elm branches that reached her window, enjoying 





the awkward position of her bashful admirer. 
This, then, was the youth who had serenaded her 
night after night—who had sent her sonnets of 
original poetry that were really beautiful, for 
Walter Mardell was as talented as he was bash- 
ful—who had avoided looking at her whenever 
they met, and gazed fondly at her shadow in the 
distance—about to undergo the fearful ordeal of 
a first appearance in the house of his ladye-love. 

Now it so happened that my grandfather by 
no means approved of lovers or love-making, and 
considered aunt Emily a silly child who contrived 
to make a great deal of trouble; he, therefore, 
took upon himself the post of dragon, and kept 
a watchful eye upon everything that approached 
the premises in a hat and coat. 

Walter’s timid lifting of the great brass knocker 
was answered by the old gentleman with a sud- 
denness that startled him; and not finding him 
disposed to speak, my grandfather led the way 
into the parlor. Walter dropped into a seat 
without waiting for an invitation; and after some 
time, he observed in an embarrassed tone, that 
“it was a very fine day.” 

“Very,” said my grandfather, drily. 

Another painful pause; during which the old 
gentleman looked as inflexible as a Roman father, 
and the expression of Walter’s face would almost 
have extorted pity from a savage. But it ex- 
torted none from my grandfather. 

**Did you wish to see any one in particular?” 
he asked, with a grim smile. 

*¢T—I—came to see you!” stammered the un- 
fortunate youth. 

‘¢Very much obliged,” replied his tormentor. 

Walter could stand it no longer. He had 
twisted his eyes into all sorts of painful corners 
to avoid my grandfather’s fixed stare; and sud- 
denly, as one plunges into a cold bath of a winter 
morning, he jerked out the question: 

‘‘Is Miss Emily at home?” 

‘I hope so,” was the discouraging reply. 

The room was swimming around him, and 
he made a hasty retreat. As he was rushing 
through the avenue of elms, an unlucky step 
brought him in contact with a gnarled root that 
grew out into the path; and aunt Emily laughed 
involuntarily as she saw him stretched on the 
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It only needed this to render his mortification 
complete. With a reproachful look at his un- 
sympathizing idol, he shook off the dust from his 
feet, and left the inhospitable premises, * * * * 

Aunt Hilsbary always said that ‘‘she never 
made but one match, and that was the happiest 
one that she ever knew.” She certainly did not 
make that, but if she made no others it was not 
for want of trying, for so notorious were her 
match-making propensities, that I really believe 
every animal on her farm had its better half. It 
was certainly owing to her door-step that the 
match in question progressed so rapidly; and as 
aunt Emily always declared that she was caught 
in a trap, and made the victim of a previously 
arranged plot, perhaps the old lady was more 
guilty than the jury of her relations were dis- 
posed to pronounce her. 

Aunt Hilsbury had firmly made up her mind 
to dispose of the beauty of the family; she had 
cast approving eyes upon a young lawyer of her 
acquaintance, handsome, talented, and fascinat- 
ing; and nothing remained but to bring them 
together. 

Aunt Hilsbury’s house was a delightful place 
for a country party, except that the door which 
opened from the entrance hall into the parlor 
was provided with a step that seemed expressly 
intended to entrap the unwary. There were 
legends attached to that step almost as worthy 
of remembrance as those connected with any 
haunted castle, or ancient trysting-place. There 
many @ bashful lover had found himself prema- 
turely brought to his knees before his cruelly 
mischievous ladye-love—there many a staid dig- 
nitary had picked himself up with an awful 
frown and a bruised shin—and downfalls and 
tumbles innumerable commemorated the spot. 

Aunt Hilsbury, having superintended the 
adornment of her beautiful niece, was escorting 





her to the parlor in triumph to preside over 
one of those social gatherings for which country 
villages are proverbial. 

“Take care of the step!” she exclaimed, but 
the warning came too late; and surprised and 
frightened, aunt Emily fell, not to the ground, 
but into the hands of a young gentleman who 
advanced most opportunely to her rescue. 

‘‘In such a hurry to be introduced,” he ob- 
served, with a smile, “that I have almost upset 
Miss Hammersford.” 

No one noticed her mishap, and aunt Emily 
looked up in a state of grateful surprise. The 
voice was somewhat familiar, and when aunt 
Hilsbury introduced him she fully recognized 
Walter Mardell—but how altered and improved! 
Every trace of bashfulness had vanished; and 
the eyes that formerly sought the ground in 
painful confusion were now beaming with intel- 
lig and respectful admiration. 

Aunt Emily ceased her somewhat protracted 
survey with a smile and a blush, as she whis- 
pered, 

**You were very kind—how can I ever thank 
you?” 

“‘ Those who have fallen themselves know how to 
feel for others,” was the reply. 

Years had passed since that Sunday afternoon, 
but aunt Emily now saw the whole scene, and 
the reproachful look seemed bent upon her still. 
She knew not what to do with her eyes; but 
finally she looked just where she would have 
given worlds not to look, and both laughed. 

Having both fallen in love, to aunt Hilsbury’s 
great delight, they were married; and being of 
tender years, my sentiments upon the occasion 
were: ‘*Happy are those who marry and are 
given in marriage,” because I supposed that 
married people were always eating wedding- 
cake. 
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BY HARRIET SYMMES, 


Taenre’s beauty in age, tho’ the pride of cur prime 
May shrink from the touch of the angel of Time; 
There’s a brightening hue of a holier Heaven 
To the failing form by the spirit given— 

The halo of Hope sublime! 


From that beauty may wither its fashion frail, 

All the roses of hopeful health may pale; 

But the loving look and the smile of peace 

May be ours when the pulses of pleasure cease, 
And the fires of passion fail. 





Oh, the fair young features may well give place 

To the glory of thought on an aged face, 

And the lovoliest lip that is folly-fraught 

To the mouth of the old when its words are wrought 
Of wisdom and gentle grace! 


All the beauties of youth shall too swiftly fade, 

Ere life’s Summer hath set, its Autumn decay’d; 

But the beauty of age shall the brighter bloom 

Beyond the short shadows of Time and the tomb— 
A Beauty immortal made! 





A FEW WORDS ON FEMALE EDUCATION, 
IN A LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


BY AN OLD WOMAN. 


An old woman is proverbially garrulous, and 
almost equally sure of being disregarded; yet I 
venture to offer a few words on a subject, about 
which no one is so competent to speak, as one of 
the lightly-esteemed class of old women. 

I am not going to enter into a long list of in- 
structions which would weary, but first urge 
those to whom the charge of young children is 
entrusted to be quite sure that they know their 
own aim and object. I have seen a child’s cha- 
racter spoiled by the ill-understood wish of the 
mother to make her child natural, and at the 
same time lady-like. Rose was always allowed to 


race all over the room, and to sprawl on chairs 
and sofas, when members of the family only 
were present; but if company was expected, it 
was always, ‘“‘Now, Rose, you must sit upright 


‘and look like a lady to-night.” Rose might ask 
all kinds of impertinent questions to those who 
were intimate, but to “‘company” she was taught 
to be silent; so Rose became alternately stiff and 
artificial, boisterous and impertinent. But, it 
may be asked, how was this effect to be avoided ? 
Surely it is right to aim at making a child at 
once natural and lady-like, to let it be easy with 
its friends and quiet in company. Most true; 
but the error (which I believe very frequently 
exists) is in an ill-defined notion as to what 
really is natural and what lady-like. The being 
taught to sit still in company is merely con- 
ventional; no child ought to be brought into 
mixed society for more than a moment’s admi- 
ration, who has not learnt from practice in 
the family circle that it must never be trouble- 
some, or persist in questions unless encouraged. 
We are too apt to forget, in the teaching of our 
children, as well as in our own conduct, that 
good manners in society are only the outward 
show of that kindness which ought to be within, 
and that they are never consistently worn where 
that kindliness does not reign in the heart. Not 
that I would undervalue polish; we are all sen- 
sible of its charms when in company with a 
really refined lady; but it is a thing which must 
emanate from the person’s own tact; it is the 
finish to all that has been imparted before, but 
can never be put on by rule and instruction. 

Few who have mixed in society can have failed 





to observe such a character as Mrs. G. She 
wishes to be a good and kind neighbor; but, 
above all, she wishes to be elegant. Her house 
is nicely furnished, her dress nicely put on, her 
words nicely chosen, the very positions of her 
hands and feet nicely considered; and yet it is 
by an effort that we remember the good part of 
her character, and subdue the overpowering 
sense of the ridiculous in her presence. She 
looks around with so much complacency when all 
is arranged, secure that no rule of propriety is 
forgotten; she is so profuse of apologies if any- 
thing does go wrong, (as we know will sometimes 
be the case in the best regulated families) so 
anxious that all should know she is not ignorant 
how it ought to have been; she is so desirous, 
not only to feel kindly, but to make pretty 
speeches to all, present and absent, that the very 
atmosphere seems loaded with sweets and pro- 
prieties; and as Mrs. G. never for one moment 
forgets what Mrs. G. ought to be saying or doing, 
so we feel a sort of uneasy sensation while in 
her society, lest something about ourselves should 
be wanting, and have an alternate disposition to 
laugh or to yawn. And this wearying effect is 
produced, not by any great fault, but by trying 
to behave by rule and not by principle. If the 
good lady could take a lesson from nature, and 
remember that when the spring is full the foun- 
fain will surely flow, how much more really 
elegant she would be. She was for a year at 
what is called a finishing school; and not having 
@ very discriminating mind, she has carefully 
rubbed up the superficial polish which was there 
well put on, forgetful that there is no real 
elegance without simplicity. 

If I considered any one principle of paramount 
importance, I would say, never forget that educa- 
tion is not teaching. A child’s future character 
and welfare are much more influenced by what 
is inculcated than by what is taught. The latter 
may be compared to the sun’s ray, which causes 
leaf and bud to expand; the former, to the sap, 
imperceptibly drawn by the roots from the sur- 
rounding soil, nourishing the heart of the plant, 
and causing the formation of leaf and bud, which 
the sun brings to perfection. 

And nothing can be inculcated — not 
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come from the heart. Look in your own minds, 
all ye who have the care of children; parents, 
guardians, nurses, elder sisters, in this respect, 
look most to yourselves; see well that you have 
the reality of all you wish the children to pos- 
sess, and you will generally find the youthful 
mind imbibes a portion thereof, in the same way 
that the warmth from the sun’s rays is absorbed 
by the body with which it comes in contact. 

For teaching, or training, look into your chil- 
dren’s faces. Methinks I hear many a reader ex- 
claim at this, or ask, ‘‘What’s the use of that?” 
““Who does not do so?” ‘What can looking 
in the face have to do with putting knowledge 
into the head?” &c, But rein your wit, gentle 
reader, and listen to reason. Put on your spec- 
tacles, if necessary, but by all means look into 
your children’s faces. Their little tongues want 
® long education before they can explain their 
own meaning; their little bright eyes convey 
their meaning at once; and it only requires a 
little education on your part to understand 
their language. More than half the teachers 





who are unsuccessful fail for want of this 
little study on their own parts. The child 
is not a thing of fair skin, of rosy cheeks, and 
curly hair only; the sparkle of intelligence, the 
flash of pride, the shade of dulness, the glow of 
feeling, the changeful light of sensibility, shine 
in the eyes of children as distinctly as in those 
of maturer age. The varying emotions of tem- 
per will be clearly indicated by the expression 
of the mouth. From these two features you 
ought to learn many a secret which no words 
will ever tell. 

I have a great deal more to say, Mr. Peterson, 
but there is a little voice calling in my mind’s 
ear, “Don’t be lengthy, as well as wearisome, 
old woman. A word tothe wise isenough. You 
have given two rules, which may be the keys to 
unlock the depths of many a child’s heart, the 
store-house of many a young head; leave them 
to be tried, and don’t confuse people with too 
long a harangue.” 

So, having told you part of what I have to say, 
I humbly take my leave for the present. 





THE PROMISE OF LOVE. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


You say that you love me, 
You whisper my name, 
And joy that my harp-tones 
Are breathing of fame. 


Your spirit is mingling 
In all—with my own 

You bid me remember 
T’m never “alone.” 


You’ve cheered me in sorrow 
And lightened my woe, 

“T am thine,” you have promised, 
“Wherever you go!” 


In sunlight and darkness, 
In sadness and mirth 

You will cling to my bosom 
The cherished of earth. 





Smiling on—smiling on— 
*Mid the future of life, 

A tireless friend 
And a fond, faithful wife. 


In wealth or in poverty 
Ever my own, 

You will softly remind me 
“Thou art not alone!” 


Then, lady, the heart 
You would cherish so dear, 
With the hand ever ready, 
Behold—they are here! 


Command them as long 

As their pulses shall beat, 
And the sunset of life 

Shall sink peaceful and sweet! 





IMPROMPTU.—TRINITY SPIRE. 


BY 8. H. DE LANCEY. 


Up to the skies; 
Thou pointest to that place of rest, 


Where Christian souls arg ever blest, 
Who there arise. 





LOVE AND MANQ@UVRING. 


EY MISS MARY ANN PARKER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Two ladies were sitting, one fine summer day, 
in a pleasant room in the country-house of Mr. 
Montfort. 

The younger of the two, a girl of seventeen, 
was ensconced in the depth of a huge arm-chair, 
luxuriously cushioned ; her feet rested upon a 
stool, and her hand held a book with which she 
seemed intently occupied. Seen thus, with her 
hair put carelessly away from her forehead, and 
her blue eyes fixed upon the page before her, 
she was a pretty object enough; not brilliant nor 
striking, but youthful, fair, and sweet. Her 
companion was in the very prime and splendor of 
beauty; it seemed as though nature must have 
exhausted herself in producing such a master- 
piece, and have fashioned nought but the plainest 
womankind for a twelve-month afterward. There 
was light enough in the dark eyes of Clara 
Castleton to illumine half a dozen faces of the 
ordinary mould, while the rich bloom of her 
cheek, and the grace of her slight, but rounded 
form, would have made her charming, had they 
been her sole attractions. It was not easy to 
guess her age; yet it could be seen that she had 
passed the limits of girlhood, and of early youth. 
She too was reading, though, as it appeared, 
without much interest, for her glance often wan- 
dered from the page to the ceiling, the window, 
and the girl in the arm-chair. 

‘Well, Ella,” she asked, rather impatiently, 
“how are you progressing?” 

“*T have almost done—only a few pages more.” 

Soon the last word was read; Ella laid down 
the volume with a sigh, and fell into a reverie. 
A young man now appeared at the half open 
door. 

“Come in, Charles,” said the beautiful Clara; 
“T make you heartily welcome; I am quite deso- 
late for want of company. Our little cousin 
here has hardly bestowed a word upon me during 
the whole morning.” 

‘Here is my excuse,” said Ella, holding up 
her book, ‘Les Confidences” of Lamartine. 

‘**Confidences,’ indeed!” cried Charles, ‘poured 
into the sympathizing bosom of any one who will 
pay fifty cents for them! and a precious set of 
secrets they are that he entrusts to us!” 

Vou. XXV.—16 





‘Oh, don’t say a word against them!” inter- 
posed Clara. ‘Ella has risen from their peru- 
sal, quite penetrated with the conviction that the 
author is the noblest, most sensitive, refined and 
exalted of human beings.” 

“You exaggerate a little,” said Ella, smiling, 
“but I certainly did think the book displays 
great talent, and exquisite sensibility.” 

‘‘Poor child!” observed Charles, compassion- 
ately; ‘‘and you believe in the reality of the 
emotion that spreads itself out on paper for the 
whole world to gaze upon? and you did not see 
the egregious vanity that pervaded every line 
and paragraph?” 

‘¢Indeed, I did not,” Ella answered, briefly. 

“I regret having read that book,” continued 
Charles, (for so we may as well call him, though 
he was generally known as Mr. Montfort, a 
young gentleman of fine person and large estate, ) 
‘Louis Blanc’s magnificent description of Lamar- 
tine, and his own course during the Revolution, 
won my admiration and reverence in a great 
degree. But Raphael and ‘Les Confidences,’ 
cured me completely.” 

“If you admired his course,” said Ella, ‘<I do 
not understand how this record of events, which 
occurred years before, could alter your opinion.” 

“Simply because it betrays such vanity that 
it makes me believe his whole life an attempt at 
self-glorification. During the Revolution th 
eyes of Christendom were fixed upon him, a 
he acted in the way best calculated to secure 
applause.” 

‘‘For shame!” cried the young girl, with gener- 
ous indignation— ‘did you never hear that 
those who are most conscious of base motives 
in themselves are quickest to suspect them in 
others ?” 

Charles colored. ‘I admit the charge,” he 
said; “I am not conscious of very exalted 
motives for any of my actions, I do what pleases 
me, without reference to other matters. Selfish- 
ness is thus, you see, my besetting sin; ’tis a 
miserable vice, but universal, as you will find 
if you live long enough, my little cousin: will 
she not, Clara?” 

‘+ Witnesses are not required to criminate them- 
selves,” returned Miss Castleton. 

‘‘I should be sorry to believe the whole world 
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actuated merely by selfishness,” said Ella; “I 
would fain think you the exception, not the rule, 
cousin Charles.” 

‘‘That is not fair, I insist; I am no worse than 
the rest of my kind. Perhaps, however, you 
took my assertion too literally—there are, doubt- 
less, occasional examples of heroic self-denial. 
But, generally speaking, it is chacun pour soi 
meme in society. This sort of selfishness is not 
very dreadful; it is under the restraint of cer- 
tain conventional modes of thinking, and forms 
of politeness; it does not interfere with the 
practice of perfect civility and good breeding; 
so it is a very harmless matter, after all.” 

Nothing is harmless,” said Ella, ‘which 
makes us pursue our own pleasure, regardless of 
the rights of others.” 

“Oh, you little moralist! But were you not 
reading away very selfishly just now, while poor 
Clara sat here devoured by ennui?” 

“Not at all,” said Miss Castleton; ‘I had just 
commenced this novel when she came in from 
the garden, and was so absorbed that I hardly 
looked up to greet her, so she very naturally 
sought amusement in her own way. My atten- 
tion soon flagged, however; it is only young 
girls like you, dear Ella, that can go through a 
book with unabated interest; when you reach 
my age you will find the most brilliant novel 
tedious after the first hour’s reading.” 

‘*What a world-weary, misanthropic pair!” 
said Ella, laughing. ‘‘ Well, I will leave you to 
relate your mutual experiences, while I give 
Mrs. Ball directions about the dinner. We are 
to have guests, perhaps you know—two gentle- 

men from Boston.” And she departed, ‘‘ on hos- 
itable thought intent.” 
“Charles,” said Miss Castleton, when they had 
been alone a few minutes, ‘‘may I give you a 
piece of valuable advice?” 
“Speak! I am all attention.” 
‘*Well, then—if you will pardon the liberty— 
you do not take the best means of getting on with 
Ella.” 
The young man colored, but answered, ‘In 
what do I err?” 
‘In speaking of human nature in such a cyni- 
cal, suspicious manner.”: 
‘*My dear Clara, what have I said of that kind 
to-day.” 
**Not much to-day, I grant; but generally 
you show such a distrust of men, and such a con- 
tempt for those who do not think with you. Now 

Ella is young—only seventeen—and has all the 

beautiful trust so natural ather age. If it bea 

weakness or a mistake, it is surely an enviable 


such as you generally bestow upon it. 
will make her dislike you thoroughly if you 
persist.” 





You 


*¢ Then I will abandon it at once.” 
‘That was well said! There is some comfort 


in giving advice to you, you follow it so readily. 


If you were talking to some one like me, 
instead of Ella, your manner, so full of a benevo- 
lent contempt of your hearer’s inexperience, 
would be quite flattering.” 
‘*Why so? I do not understand.” 
** Because it would imply that you thought her 
very young, when she was in fact, decidedly 
passee.” 
‘As if’you were passee, Clara! Pshaw, you 
are—I will not say what, for fear of offending 
you.” 
**Do not,” she answered, gravely; ‘‘I was not 
seeking todraw forth acompliment. Apart from 
the matter, as effecting Ella’s feelings toward 
you, has she not time enough to learn such bitter 
wisdom? for that it is bitter you well know. Is 
it not far happier to be often deceived than 
always suspicious? I think, too, that your feel- 
ings are carried to excess; in early youth, per- 
haps, you trusted fully, and were betrayed—and 
now you avenge yourself by suspecting evil in 
all you meet. You ought, on the contrary, to 
preserve a calm neutrality, thinking neither well 
nor ill of any one till you have seen him proved. 
This is the difference between you and Ella— 
you are walking together in the garden, and she 
plucks a rose, admiring, the while, its perfect 
loveliness of form and color—you at once pick it 
to pieces to discover the worm, which, you fancy, 
is at the core—and are even a little disappointed 
if you do not find it there. Let Ella go on; let 
the rose be to her the queen of flowers—the world 
the home of goodness, honor, all heroic attri- 
butes—she will learn the truth soon enough. 
And now, having bestowed my valuable counsel 
upon you, I must go and dress for dinner.” 
When Clara reached her own room, she sank 
into a chair by the window, instead of proceed- 
ing to the duties of the toilet. ‘Matters are 
in a very fair way,” she thought; ‘“‘I have put 
him completely off his guard by showing him 
that I know of his attachment to Ella; after that 
of course, he will never dream that I have any 
designs upon him. It was a good idea to speak 
as I did about his want of faith in human nature. 
The poor youth fancies himself so wonderfully 
blase, and the subject of such melancholy expe- 
riences! Asif he, at twenty-two—for he cannot 
be older—knew anything of the world! How- 
ever, it suits my purpose to agree with him. I 





one, and not worthy of contumely or ridicule, 





think I have a fair prospect of success. To be 
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sure Ella has sweet blue eyes, and an innocent, 
confiding look that is very captivating; but I am 
as attractive in my own way, and I know his 
tastes, and can adopt myself to them. As for 
Ella’s feelings, I don’t believe she cares for him— 
and even if she did I should not feel many scruples 
of conscience. She is so young, and would soon 
recover from the disappointment—and then with 
her splendid fortune she may have her choice of 
husbands, while poor I must look out for myself. 
Yet I wish it were otherwise,” she added; I do 
hate this scheming, for it is most unwomanly. Oh, 
that some respectable man, not absolutely old 
enough to be my grandfather, and with a nice, 
comfortable income, would loose his heart to me! 
I would make him an excellent wife, I know I 
would!” 

Do not be too greatly shocked, dear girls, at 
this specimen of the fair Clara’s reveries—we 
fear that the musings of many a bright beauty 
in her boudoir would look no better, if taken 
down verbatim by a correct reporter. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Monrrort, Ella’s father, and the uncle 
of Miss Castleton and Charles, had formerly been 
a New York merchant, in which position he was 
noted for business talent and strict integrity; 
qualities which, combined with the favor of the 
blind goddess, had secured to him the ample for- 
tune he now enjoyed. He was a widower, Mrs. 
Montfort having died when Ella was but thirteen. 
He had been exceedingly attached to his wife, 
and showed his regard for her memory, not by 
marrying again within a year, (as some aver that 
a man will do who has found matrimony a 
pleasant state,) but by devoting himself to her 
child. He comforted Ella in all her girlish 
troubles, listened indulgently to her merry talk, 
encouraged her in study; in short, was a tender 
and loving father to his motherless child. As 
she grew older, there was a perfect friendship 
and sympathy between them; and if Mr. Mont- 
fort had ever planned to take unto himself a 
second partner, it is possible that he and Ella 
would have talked the matter over and agreed 
upon the person most suitable to fill the place. 
Alas, that she, the loving, petted daughter—but 
we will not anticipate. 

Clara Castleton had been left an orphan at an 
early age, with just sufficient means to keep her 
from being dependant on her relations, and had 
been received into the family of a rich cousin, 
who had numerous children and a kindly heart. 
She was admired wherever she appeared—the 
belle of every company—yet she had lived to 





behold her six plain cousins, Jane, Susan, Ann, 
Sophia, Sarah, and Eliza, make advantageous 
matches, while she remained in stately maiden- 
hood. She was tired of this position of affairs, 
and when Mr. Montfort invited her to visit 
his delightful place upon the Hudson, she ac- 
cepted, in the hope that something might there 
occur to change her destiny. Charles Montfort, 
Ella’s cousin but not her own, was staying in the 
house when she arrived. She found him an 
agreeable person, he found her the most beautiful 
woman he had yet encountered. Their mutual 
relationship to Ella formed a passport to a more 
unreserved and cordial intimacy than often exists 
between those not connected by ties of blood. 
Clara had at first no thought of bringing her 
charms to bear upon this new friend, he was too 
young, she thought, to be available—but when 
some weeks passed by and no ‘‘party” more 
eligible appeared, she turned her attention, as 
we have seen, to the conquest of his heart, and 
the winning of his hand. 

On the day in question she came down dressed 
for dinner some time before Ella, who had been 
iwnuch occupied, made her appearance. She was 
richly and gaily attired, for she liked bright 
colors, and they became her well; something 
about them harmonized with the glow of her 
brown complexion and the dark lustre of her 
eyes. Two gentlemen were conversing with her 
uncle when sheentered. They were quite wonder- 
struck at her beauty, and had hardly recovered 
from the surprise when Mr. Montfort presented 
them as Mr. Herbert and Mr. Clarke. “The 
two gentlemen from Boston, I suppose,” thought 
Clara; ‘I had forgotten their existence.” 

Ella now came in, looking very sweetly in a 
dress of clear blue muslin. She gave a little 
start on seeing Mr. Herbert, but welcomed him 
with ease; Mr. Clarke was an old friend, and she 
shook hands with him very cordially, inquiring 
after Mrs. Clarke and the little ones. ‘‘So he is 
married,” observed Clara, in her own mind. At 
the very last moment Mr. Charles Montfort made 
his appearance, en grande tenue; he being one of 
those blases described by Thackeray, who still 
keep up sufficient interest in mundane affairs to 
be well dressed on all occasions. 

“Glad to see you, -Herbert,” he exclaimed, 
‘it is quite an unexpected pleasure ; when did 
you arrive? and how have you been since that 
delightful month we spent at Rockaway last 
summer?” 

‘At Rockaway!” said his unele, turning to 
Ella, ‘‘ why you were there too, were you not, my 
child?” 

‘Yes, sir,” she answered, with a slight blush; 
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“IT recognized Mr. Herbert at once, but he did 
not remember me.” 

**Very likely—you have grown a good deal 
since then, and I do not suppose he took much 
notice of a little Miss like you, even at the 
time.” 

*¢You are quite mistaken,” said Mr. Herbert, 
‘¢] knew Miss Montfort at once, but waited to 
see whether she remembered our acquaintance 
before I presumed to mention it.” 

Dinner was announced—Mr. Montfort took 
out Clara, Ella followed with Mr. Clarke—Mr 
Herbert and Charles brought up the rear. At 
table Mr. Clarke sat next to Clara—he was a 
lively little gentleman, and entertained her very 
well. Charles was at his cousin’s side, and now 
and then addressed her in a rather low and con- 
fidential tone. Mr. Herbert and his host kept 
up an animated conversation. Clara glanced 
at them occasionally, and seeing Mr. Montfort, 
8o portly, so genial, so eminently respectable, as 
he presided at his own table, she wished in her 
heart that he were anything but her uncle. Her 
neighbor, meanwhile, talked assiduously; he had 
just been visiting his friend Herbert’s place on 
the Merrimac, and dwelt with enthusaism on its 
beauties. 

“It is a true Garden of Eden,” he said; ‘“‘my 
wife and I often tell him that it only needs an 
Eve to make the resemblance perfect; but he is 
incorrigible—a confirmed old bachelor, Miss 
Castleton.” 

At these words a light broke in upon Clara’s 
mind; she had been so occupied in contempla- 
tion of her morning’s project that Mr. Herbert 
had received but passing notice from her—she 
now honored him with amore close examination. 
He was not young—near forty, apparently; 
neither was he handsome, but he looked gentle- 
manly and agreeable. And then he was well- 
established in the world, of course; for poor 
people do not own paradises on the Merrimac, 
(or any other river.) Clara’s reflections lasted 
through the remaining courses of the dinner, and 
when the cloth was removed, and dessert upon 
the table, her mind was made up. She aband- 
oned Charles for Mr. Herbert. ‘It is a great 
deal better plan,” she thought, ‘‘Charles was 
ridiculously young forme, But if Mr. Herbert 
should be engaged, or in love? I don’t believe 
he is—I’ll run the risk, at any rate.” She was 
here aroused from her reverie by hearing Charles 
exclaim, “I don’t quite credit your account, 
Herbert—you make the Senorita a little too 
obliging.” ' 

‘*What is it?” inquired Clara. 

“Herbert has been telling a story of his Rio 





experience. He was dining with some one of the 
dignitaries of the town, and they were speaking 
of the Opera just brought out—he mentioned 
some song in it which he particularly admired, 
and the hostess, turning to her daughter who sat 
near, requested her to sing it. The young lady 
finished the mouthful she was eating, laid down 
her knife and fork, and sang the air deliciously— 
she then resumed the implements of warfare, and 
finished her dinner.” 

“It actually happened,” said Mr. Herbert, 
“and I was enchanted with the Senorita’s filial 
obedience as well as with her voice—which was 
delicious, as you say.” 

‘«Fancy a New York belle requested to do such 
a thing,” said Mr. Montfort—‘‘oh, the excuses 
we should hear. ‘Mamma, you know I never 
sing that’—or ‘I should be glad to oblige you, 
but I’m so hoarse that I can hardly sing a note.’ 
Charles, ask your cousin for ‘Summer Night,’ 
this evening, and she will go through the whole 
vocabulary of excuses—and she is not half as bad 
as Clara.” 

Dinner over, Mr. Montfort proposed a walk 
about the grounds, and the party was distributed 
very much in accordance with Clara’s wishes; 
Charles and Ella strayed away by themselves, 
Mr. Clarke and his host walked leisurely along, 
discussing horticultural matters, and Mr. Herbert 
offered his arm to Clara. Self-possessed as she 
usually was, she felt no little embarrassment at 
finding herself thus alone with a person on whom 
she had designs of such importance, and she could 
hardly find a word to say. Her attendant was 
likewise quietly disposed, and they passed, almost 
without a remark on either side, through the 
green alleys of the garden. At length they came 
to the brow of a hill, whence a fine prospect of 
the adjacent country, with its fields of waving 
grain, its smiling meadows, and forests in all 
their summer glory met the eye—while, through 
the midst, flowed the broad Hudson to the sea. 
Clara uttered an exclamation of delight, and the 
face of her companion brightened. 

“*] wonder why this prospect pleases us so 
much better than the garden itself,” he observed. 
‘The latter is certainly better kept, embellished 
too with a profusion of beautiful flowers, and all 
its fine points worked up with care and taste; 
but in looking at it we feel that there is some- 
thing wanting. Here, on the contrary, the eye 
takes in the scene with perfect satisfaction. 
That distant range of hills—the blue river— 
those woods, with their dark, thick foliage—how 
glorious they are! Why is it that extent is so 
desirable in a landscape? It pleases me, but I 
cannot analyze the pleasure.” 
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‘*Perhaps because it suggests ideas of grandeur 
and sublimity,” said Clara—‘‘a vast range for 
the eye leads to a vast range of thought, in an 
untrammeled mind.” 

‘*You have seen the ocean?” inquired Mr. 
Herbert. 

“Oh, yes, often, at Rockaway and Newport.” 

“TI do not mean in that way precisely,” he 
replied, with a smile, ‘‘you only looked at it 
there, you did not really see it, or, if you did, it 
was only with the outward sense. To see the 
ocean really you must not go down to the beach 
with a bathing party, or drive along the sands 
with a gay company—no, you must be alone. 
Twilight is the best time—you stroll down to the 
water’s edge, and looking out upon the limitless 
waste, give yourself up entirely to the emotions 
which it awakens.” 

‘‘ And are they pleasant?” asked Clara. 

“Yes, but saddening—the wild expanse of 
waters, whose bounds the eye seeks in vain, 
images Eternity, and makes our little life seem 
so poor, so insignificant. I think if Napoleon 
ever felt the vanity of his achievements and his 
glory, it must have been when, as an exile at St. 
Helena, he gazed upon the sea.” 

‘‘Nonsense!” said Mr. Clarke, who had come 
up unperceived. ‘Napoleon was not a sentimen- 
talist like you, but a practical, common-sense 
man. When he looked at the ocean he fancied it 
swarming with ships-of-the-line, and thought if 
it were so, how soon he would consign Sir Hudson 
Lowe to the imperial prison quarters.” 

‘«Perhaps so—we’ll not dispute the point; but 
is not this a magnificent view? You don’t get it 
where you are standing—come forward—a little 
to the right. There! what asweep of vision.” 

“Exactly so—and so cunningly devised, too,” 
said Mr. Clarke. ‘‘ The trees and tall shrubbery 
quite shut you in till you reach the destined 
spot, and there the whole thing breaks upon you 
at once. Your uncle is a man of taste, Miss 
Castleton.” 

“He is a man of wealth,” responded Clara, 
laughing. ‘‘In these days of landscape-gardeners 
we may purchase taste if we do not chance to 
possess it naturally.” 

‘‘That is a libel, Clara,” said Mr. Montfort, 
who now joined the group. ‘I need not ask the 
advice of Downing, or any one else, in laying out 
my grounds. To prove it, just look to the left, 
and see how nicely I contrived to bring that little 
summer-house, covered with roses, into view. 
You would never suspect that it was a summer- 
house; it looks like a hanging-garden on a small 
scale.” His hearers of course admired it pro- 
perly. ‘‘But where are Charles and Nelly?” he 





continued—‘‘those two children have certainly 
a remarkable faculty for straying away by them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Clarke laughed heartily. ‘It is a very 
common faculty among young folks of their age,” 
he observed. 


CHAPTER III. 

CLARA was very well impressed with the endu- 
rableness of Mr. Herbert, and her own prospects 
of success. During the afternoon they had con- 
versed much together, and he was interested, and 
evidently sought to draw her into a free expres- 
sion of her sentiments and feelings. ‘I see my 
way clearly,” thought she; ‘‘I must be deeply 
imbued with a love of nature and of the beau- 
tiful; rather reserved, in general, about giving 
voice to my opinions, but occasionally betrayed 
into an enthusiastic forgetfulness of all but the 
subject under discussion; I must have the deepest 
reverence for all that is great, and good, and true. 
I understand my role, and shall play it well.” 

Alas! poor Clara! a certain glance which Mr. 
Herbert gave toward Ella that night, as, in her 
sweetest tones, she sang ‘“‘Auld Robin Grey,” 
convinced her that the road to conquest was not 
so easy as she had imagined. Instead of marching 
forward to the citadel of Mr. Herbert’s heart, and 
taking undisputed possession of those quarters, 
she had a rival to dislodge. ‘‘And such a rival, 
too!” she mentally ejaculated; ‘‘I wonder why 
Ella need have been made so pretty—surely her 
fortune is attractive enough for one person.” 

Miss Castleton was much too wise, however, to 
allow her inward discomfiture to become appa- 
rent; she was unusually animated, and looked so 
beautiful, that Charles Montfort could not help 
saying to Mr. Herbert, as they stood a little apart 
from the company—* The loveliest woman I ever 
beheld in my life!” 

Mr. Herbert smiled at this enthusiasm, and 
replied, ‘‘The handsomest, perhaps—not the love- 
liest.”” 

When Clara entered the breakfast-room the 
following morning, she found it already tenanted 
by her cousin, who sat in the broad window-seat, 
engaged with a book. 

‘‘As usual!” said Clara, laughing. 


“My poor 
child, your head will be completely turned. Your 
imagination needs something to quiet, not to 


stimulate it. You should read history, or works 
on Political Economy, or one of Mr. Emerson’s 
essays, instead of these delusive romances.” 
‘*Each in its proper place, my dear mentor,” 
replied Ella; ‘‘you forget that I am only just 
released from school, where for seven long years 
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history has been daily drilled into my unwilling 
brain. Do allow me a little relaxation.” 

‘You find novels charming, do you not?” in- 
quired Clara. 

“Many, I hardly care to glance at—a few 
delight me beyond expression—I can read them 
again and again with new pleasure.” 

*‘I wonder if you ever feel as I did in my 
young days,” observed Miss Castleton, ‘‘when 
the hero and heroine are having an interview, 
and the author says, ‘He will not repeat what 
followed ; lovers’ conversations are rarely interest- 
ing to any but themselves,’ or something of that 
sort. Did you ever feel disappointed that he did 
not give their tender passages, word for word?” 

Ella blushed slightly, as young girls will when 
the great subject is alluded to—‘‘I will confess 
to the feeling,” she said. ‘‘When the hero and 
heroine are rational, intelligent people, one is 
naturally curious to know what they have to say 
to each other.” 

“Tt is surprising,” continued Clara, ‘that 
novelists can have the audacity to pourtray love 
as they do—love in man, particularly. The hero 
of a story ought to be called ‘the fictitious per- 
sonage in it, par excellence.’ ” 

“Why so?” 

“Oh, he is represented as such a devoted 
being; so impressed with the exalted state of 
the fair creature whom he adores, and so dis- 
trustful of his claims upon her notice. And 
then when she returns his passion, he is so eter- 
nally grateful, so tender, so constant through 
trials and tribulations of every description.” 

“Well?” said Ella, (who in her heart thought 
all this very natural.) 

“The truth is just as different as you can 
imagine. A man commonly thinks well enough 
of himself to believe that women think well of 
him too, and is rarely troubled with the slightest 
diffidence about recommending himself to any 
lady who may strike his fancy—I will not say 
touch his heart. If he proposes, and meets with 
a refusal, it does not hurt him much; if he is 
accepted, he is pleased for a while—perhaps, if 
it is a short engagement, the enchantment lasts 
a little beyond the honeymoon. But if a year 
intervene between acceptance and the time fixed 
for marriage, he is very apt to change his mind, 
to be struck by some new face, throw himself at 
the feet of some new idol. None of your novel 
constancy for me, Ella dear; I don’t believe in 
it, I have seen too much to the contrary.” 

‘‘What a dreary place you and Charles would 
make out this world to be,” said the girl—‘are 
there no such things, think you, as real love, real 
truth?” 











“There may be,” said Clara, ‘‘but I have 
never chanced to meet with them. It is my 
private opinion that the present state of society 
is too frivolous for the growth of any very per- 
manent sentiment. Once in an age we find a 
warm, young heart like yours, my cousin, full of 
faith and devotion—it becomes cold and skep- 
tical, however, after a few years experience. 
Men of the world like nothing better than some 
such fresh, innocent nature to try their skil! upon. 
Do you carry yourself with caution during your 
first season, Ella, or you will find your heart 
stolen before you know it, by some one who has 
had no other thought than to amuse himself with 
your pretty looks and artless interest.” 

She spoke these words with some bitterness, 
though in a light tone; Ella looked at her in sur- 
prise. ‘‘You wish to warn me particularly,” she 
said; ‘you think then that Iam in danger? You 
would not have me suffer—as you have suffered, 
perhaps.” 

Clara understood the implied question. ‘If 
I have suffered,” she replied, ‘‘it is past; I did 
not and I do not complain. For you, dear girl, I 
only say—be prudent. Do not trust too readily 
to affection that does not declare itself. Here 
are the gentlemen,” she added, hurriedly—‘‘we 
have had an odd conversation, while waiting here 
for breakfast, have we not?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. CLarke was to leave this morning, but 
Mr. Herbert was easily persuaded to prolong his 
stay. Days—even weeks—went by, and still he 
lingered. During this time he was much with 
Miss Castleton; Efla avoided him, and sought 


Charles Montfort’s society instead. Further 
acquaintance proved him to be what Clara had 
at first supposed; a man of sense and taste, with 
a good deal of latent enthusiasm, and a deep 
religious sentiment. With such a person she 
could not sympathize to any extent; they could 
admire together the beauties of nature or of 
art; they could talk of mutual acquaintances, 
of operas they had heard, and places they had 
visited—but they went no further. Her non- 
chalance was a check upon the full expression 
of his feelings—his religious allusions made her 
feel awkward and uncomfortable. 

Mr. Herbert’s long stay began to create no 
little gossip in the country roundabout. People 
who knew nothing of the antagonisms in his 
and Clara’s characters, who saw that they rode 
together, talked together, walked and drove out 
together, and liked each other’s society, said it 
would be a match; and when Mr. Herbert actually 
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took a house in the neighborhood, and declared 
his intention of purchasing whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered, the matter was looked upon as 
settled. 

“I should think Rawson’s place would suit 
him exactly,” said young Norbert Glover, ‘and 
Rawson would be glad to sell, I know. Poor 
fellow, he has never been the same person since 
his wife died.” 

**Don’t be in haste about Mr. Rawson’s sell- 
ing,” said his amiable sister, a young lady on the 
shady side of thirty; ‘“‘such violent grief never 
lasts long. He will be about as inconsolable as 
widowers generally are, and will need his place 
for a new bride befere the year is over.” 

‘He deserves a wife, and a good one, too,” 
said Norbert, ‘‘so let him keep Green Park if he 
needs it, though Miss Castleton would make a 
splendid mistress for it. Fancy her moving 
along in her stately way under those superb old 
trees. I tell you, Virginia, that woman has put 
me quite out of conceit with the rest of your sex, 
and I shall write myself down a bachelor till I 
meet another like her.” 


‘‘How absurd you are, Norbert! She is very 


well-looking, rather striking in appearance, per- 
haps, and dresses with some skill, but to think 


of calling her beautiful!” 

‘I am not the only one, my dear. Langford 
and Crawley, and even your particular favorite, 
Rensselaer Cobb, are wonderfully taken with 
her. Mr. Herbert is a fortunate man, and there 
are plenty to envy him.” 

“Indeed! I should think there might be as 
many to envy her! I do not call it such a re- 
markable piece of good fortune for a man of his 
wealth to get a penniless girl, even if she were 
as handsome as you seem to think her.” 

This little conversation is a very fair sample 
of the remarks which were made far and near, 
about the forthcoming match; the gentlemen 
praising the lady, the ladies praising the gentle- 
man, and secretly thinking that he might have 
done quite as well to secure the fair hand of one 
of their number. 

Clara, meanwhile, had been slow to believe 
that Mr. Herbert had any such intentions as 
were generally attributed to him. She felt that 
his manner toward her, though kind, was far from 
lover-like, and was convinced that the attraction 
which drew him to her uncle’s house, day after 
day, was Ella, not herself. As weeks passed on, 
she was compelled to change her opinion. He 
never sought Ella—if he entered a room where 
they were together, it was to her side that he 
came, to her that he addressed himself. © His 
manner toward the young girl was simply polite— 





and her’s to him was quiet and reserved, though 
not unfriendly. So that Clara, after all, began 
to think herself mistaken, and to believe that 
people were right when they ssid Mr. Herbert 
wished to marry her. 

Here was a person of good family and good- 
breeding; one of whom she need never be 
ashamed, no matter where he were placed—a 
man of sense and refinement—and last, not least, 
of large estate. Was not this the match for 
which she had longed, to which she had looked 
forward as the ultimatum of her hopes and de- 
sires? What had she to do but to give her 
adorer an opportunity of offering himself, and 
then to accept him gracefully and cordially, and 
with a thankful heart? 

Instead of this she dreaded to be left alone 
with him—she avoided a walk or a tete-a-tete in 
a quiet corner, lest he should speak the very 
words which she had once been so anxious to 
hear from his lips. What had changed her? 

To tell the truth, Clara was in love—very truly 
and sentimentally in love with her cousin’s 
cousin, Charles—or, as he was more generally 
called, Charley. How this change in her feelings 
came to be accomplised is more than we can tell. 
There is an odd perversity in our fancies about 
such matters, and we are very apt to fix our 
affections just where it is most inconvenient and 
uncomfortable for them to repose. We know 
that writers on the subject, and old ladies in 
general, affirm that a woman never should love 
a man till he has shown that he is in love with 
her, and that there is a great lack of feminine 
delicacy in caring for a person who does not care 
for you; but this, we suspect, is a mere matter 
of theory, and it is more than likely that these 
same old ladies had, in their youth, some 
cherished romance du ceur that never saw the 
light. Be that as it may, Clara was now com- 
pletely changed from a manceuvring, calculating 
girl, into a loving, unhappy woman. A few words 
spoken by Charles, as they stood on the piazza 
one moonlight evening, a few flowers which he 
had given her, were dearer than Mr. Herbert’s 
numerous expressions of interest, more cherished 
than his most rare and beautiful bouquets. 

Perhaps there can be no sadder feeling than 
that which sent a pang through Clara’s heart 
when she caught a glimpse of her cousin’s white 
dress through the trees, and knew that Charles 
was with her. At such times her eyes filled with 
tears, aid she turned from the window in utter 
despondency. ‘It might have been so differ- 
ent,” she thought. ‘‘Mr. Herbert liked Ella at 
first, and she would have liked him if I had not 
interfered between them. I should then at 
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Teast, have been spared the misery of seeing 
Charles devoted to another. I even think he 

might have loved me, for we are alike in many 
things—but that is all past now, and I have only 
myself to blame. I am rightly punished for 
seeking to degrade marriage to a mere matter of 
convenience, and for selfishly putting out of 
mind the happiness of others in the pursuit of 
my own weak, wicked plans. Mr. Herbert, too— 
if I had involved no happiness but my own in 
this wretched business I should not feel so badly, 
but to deceive a man of so much real worth”’— 
here she paused. It happened, strangely enough, 
that she could not present Mr. Herbert to her 
mind in the light of a despairing lover. 

Things were in this condition when Clara 
received a letter from her cousin Sarah, (who had 
married a millionaire) urging her to join their 
party at Saratoga. ‘You must be very dull from 
your long seclusion in the country,” she wrote, 
‘and it will do you good to drink the water and 
see the people here. Saratoga was never fuller— 
every house crowded, and new arrivals every 
hour. Isn’t it delightful? Anne is with us; she 
came in the last steamer, and hurried on here 
without waiting to unpack her trunks. She has 
brought you some beautiful presents from Paris— 
the most elegant set of amethysts I ever saw, 
among other things. But you must come and 
see for yourself.” 

Clara laid down the letter with a sigh, and 
some sentimental ideas about ‘‘ gems” and “ ach- 
ing hearts” passed through her mind. A post- 
script to the epistle now caught her eye. 

“Tf all I hear be true, I suppose you will have 
@ certain person in your train. Ah, Clara, you 
have been very sly, but I forgive and congratu- 
late; it is an excellent arrangement on all hands. 
Make my compliments to le beau choise.” 

‘‘How vexatious!” she cried, “I will go, 
though, if only to contradict this absurd report, 
It will save me the awkwardness of an explana- 
tion with Mr. Herbert for the present, and per- 
haps he will have changed his mind before we 
meet again. It may be a healthful diversion to 
my own feelings—but I fear it will not prove a 
cure.” 

When her intention of quitting them was 
announced, the whole party was loud in expres- 
sions of regret, and endeavored to persuade her 
to remain—but no, she was convinced that it was 
wisest to go, and withstood their solicitations. 

‘Our attractions cannot weigh against those 
of Saratoga, of course,” said hier uncle, ‘yet I 
flattered myself that we had made time pass 
pleasantly for you, even in this quiet spot.” 

“You have, indeed,” she answered, her eyes 





filling with tears in spite of the cheerful manner 
which she tried to assume; ‘I have enjoyed 
myself exceedingly, but Sarah is anxious that 
I should join her, and Anne has brought me 
such pretty things from France, that it is really 
worth a short journey to see them. So, with your 
good leave, I depart to-morrow morning.” 

**When do you return?” inquired Charles 
Montfort. 

“T do not know if at all,” she answered, care- 
lessly; ‘‘Sarah will have some excursion planned 
by the time she is tired of Saratoga, and will 
wish me to accompany her.” 

**Pooh!” said Mr. Montfort, disrespectfully, 
‘what claim has she upon you? You must come 
here, to be sure, whenever you leave the Springs, 
and that will be soon; a week or two at such 
placesis enough. Let us expect you, my dear— 
well, we will say three weeks from to-day, at the 
farthest.” 

“T cannot promise,” she replied, ‘‘but if it 
can be arranged, I will come.” 

‘And you will find our present party un- 
broken,”’ said her uncle. 





CHAPTER V. 


Thronged as Saratoga was with belles of all 
varieties, Clara’s arrival nevertheless created 
some excitement among the assembled votaries of 
fashion. So celebrated a beauty was an object 
of interest, to both gentlemen and ladies. All 
were anxious to see her, and all, when she 
became visible, acknowledged the perfection of 
her loveliness. It was unanimously agreed that 
she was by far the most beautiful among the 
many beautiful women who then graced the 
noted watering-place. 

Of course she had plenty of attention; the 
social position of her friends would have secured 
it had her charms been far less brilliant. In 
ordinary times Clara enjoyed such things; she 
liked admiration, provided it were not too evi- 
dent for good taste; she was fond of dress, and 
of opportunities to display her beauty. But 
now she was lonely in the midst of hundreds; 
dispirited, when all around was gaiety and 
animation. 

A languid and uninterested manner was the 
natural result of this state of feeling. People 
who now met her for the first time thought her 
very dull, and those who had been most enrap- 
tured with her beauty were compelled to admit 
that she was ‘‘rather tame,” 

‘‘A perfect incubus, I say!” exclaimed Kitty 
Vaughn, a lively little coquette of eighteen; ‘I 
suppose that is what you call high-bred repose 
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of manner; I shafl never be able to attain it, and 
I am not sorry, either.” 

**My dear, in what way has Miss Castleton 
offended?” 

‘‘Why, I at first was inclined to be very friendly, 
and to admire her and not be jealous in the least, 
but she repelled me in the coolest way imagin- 


able. Not that she said or did anything rude, 
but she showed very plainly that she took no 
more interest in me or in my concerns than in 
those of the lady of the Great Mogul. And 
Charlotte Brinsley and Kate Morville have met 
with much the same treatment.” 2 

*‘Mortified vanity! it will do you good, every 
one of you!” 

Long before the stipulated three weeks was 
over, Clara longed to be again at the pleasant 
country-seaton the Hudson. When the appointed 
day arrived, she was in better spirits than when 
she received the splendid set of amethysts, or 
listened to the graceful compliments of Lord » 
then the cynosure of female eyes at Saratoga. 

“‘Good-bye,” said cousin Sarah, ‘“‘and don’t 
get moped to death in that dull house; the time 
you have spent there already has told upon you. 
I wish we had any way of getting you clear of 
your promise to the old gentleman; it would be 
so delightful for you to visit the Mammoth Cave; 
something so new and striking in the way of a 
tour.” 

«You must be as gay as you can without me,” 
replied Miss Castleton, whose smiling face by no 
means betokened that ennui awaited her at the 
end of her journey. 

“Foolish creature that I am!” she thought, 
‘“T am so delighted to go back. And why? What 
shall I meet there? They will be glad to see me, 
certainly, but Charles and Ella will be wrapped 
up in each other, and I shall be only a witness to 
their happiness. No matter, though—I will be 
happy in seeing him this once, and will not even 
remember that he belongs to another.” 

Pleasant anticipations cheered Clara on her 
way, and made tolerable even the dust and heat 
of the railway-car, and the crowded cabin of the 
steamboat. At the landing she found the car- 
riage with Charles, Ella, and Mr. Montfort in 
waiting. They were delighted to see her; Ella 
kissed her affectionately, Mr. Montfort with pa- 
ternal benignity—Charles looked on, and would 
have liked to kiss her too, we dare aver, but did 
not say so. 

‘Where is Mr. Herbert?” asked Clara, as they 
came in sight of his lodgings. 

“Oh, you must ask Ella—she knows,” said Mr. 
Montfort. 

“He returned to Boston’ the day before yes- 








terday,” said Ella, gazing steadily out of the 
window. 

Clara looked inquiringly at Charles and Mr. 
Montfort, and they returned her glance by an 
expression of mystery and amusement. 

“Shall I tell your cousin all about it, my 
dear?” asked Mr. Montfort. 

“Dear papa, do be quiet,” she entreated, put- 
ting her hand on his lips, and blushing like a 
peony. 

Clara considerately forbore all questioning til] 
alone with Ella; then she said, ‘‘To-night, dear, 
shall I have the solutién of this wonderful mys- 
tery?” 

“Yes, if you care about hearing it.” 

“Of course I care about what interests you,” 
returned her cousin. 

When the little group dispersed, after a pleasant 
evening, Clara seated herself by the window in 
expectation of Ella. Soon the young girl entered 
timidly, and betook herself to a low stool in a 
dark corner of the room. 

‘Now then,” said Miss Castleton, ‘‘we are to 
hear all about Mr. Herbert. Draw a little nearer, 
my child—here, I will put out the light, and then 
your blushes will be invisible.” 

So Ella sat there, with the moonlight streaming 
over her like a glory, and unfolded her tale. 
The attachment between herself and Mr. Herbert 
was of long standing, having lasted more than a 
year before it was revealed on either side. A 
mutual impression had been made at Rockaway, 
during the previous summer, but with her it was 
only a girlish fancy, and he had thought it so 
ridiculous for a man of his age to care for such 
a mere child, that he kept assiduously out of her 
way, in hopes of extinguishing the sentiment. 
He was unsuccessful, however, as people gene- 
rally are in such attempts, and at last made up 
his mind to seek the young girl, and endeavor to 
make himself as dear to her as she had become 
to him. 

“You remember, Clara, what you told me that 
morning in the breakfast-room about men of the 
world amusing themselves with women’s feel- 
ings?” (Ay, Clara did remember it; with a pang 
of self-reproach and self-contempt.) ‘I did not 
really believe so unworthily of him, but I thought 
I would be very cautious and completely on my 
guard; so I always chose Charles for my com- 
panion. It appears that Mr. Herbert was quite 
jealous, and fancied me indifferent to him, when 
I was thinking of him all the time. I do not 
know that we should ever have understood each 
other, had it not been for a chance meeting in 
the rose-tree arbor, a day or two after you went 
to Saratoga. I do not know how it happened— 
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but it all came out—a few words explained every 
thing. And I am very happy, and so is Mr. Her- 
bert, and we have made all sorts of good resolu- 
tions—and I hope if you see us twenty years 
from to-night, you will find us loving each other 
as much as we do now.” 

“IT hope so, too, my darling, and can believe 
it. Mr. Herbert is worthy of you and will make 
you happy, I am sure. When is the important 
ceremony to take place?” 

“In five or six weeks; Mr. Herbert has gone 
to Boston to arrange some necessary business, 
and after he returns we must begin to prepare 
for the wedding. Papa objected at first to our 
having such a short engagement, but William— 
Mr. Herbert that is—said that it had lasted more 
than a year in reality, and papa was obliged to 
yield.” 

“Which side of the argument did you espouse?” 

‘‘Neither—I remained perfectly neutral, and 
left them to decide as they could. After all, it 
makes but little difference, since we are to remain 
with papa. I shall not have to leave my old 
home or my old friends—is not that pleasant?” 

“Very,” said Clara, kissing her—‘‘but it is 
growing late, and you will have pale cheeks to- 
morrow if I let you sit up longer. Good night, 
my love, and pleasant dreams—of course they 
will and must be pleasant.” 

Each sought her pillgw; Ella was soon slum- 
bering in the full enjoyment of those rosy visions 
which are born of youth, and hope, and love; but 
Clara lay awake through the long hours, her mind 
full of unquiet thought. She was inexpressibly 
relieved to find that Mr. Herbert and Ella were 
engaged; she believed them fitted for each other, 
and had often feared, of late, that Ella suffered 
from his coldness. Now, at least, she was free 
from all dread of unhappy consequences spring- 
ing from her plans, and rejoiced more over their 
entire failure than she had ever done over the 
prospect of succe Then her heart bounded at 
the recollection that Charles had smiled when 
his uncle rallied Ella, and through the evening 
had betrayed none of the symptoms of a disap- 
pointed lover. ‘No, he does not care for her,” 
she said—‘‘but then he cares just as little for 
me”—and between sorrow, regret, and longing, 
the poor heart was sadly torn. One thing she 
felt most deeply; that, though Charles was free, 
she should never try to gain his admiration, nor 
induce him to marry her. Manceuvring to get 
him was revolting to her, now that she truly 
loved. 

She rose early, and finding none of the house- 
hold yet astir, took a quiet stroll through the 
garden. A slight shower had fallen during the 








night, refreshing the herbage’ and the flowers; 
every leaf and spray glittered in the beams of 
the newly-risen sun. The perfect stillness, the 
fresh, pure air, soothed Clara’s perturbed spirits; 
in that sweet, peaceful atmosphere grief seemed 
out of place, and hope but natural. Weary at last 
with walking, she sat down in the rose-tree arbor 
and fell into. a mood of contemplation, in which 
pleasure predominated largely over sadness. 

‘Clara, Clara,” called a voice, which brought 
the blood to her cheeks; ‘‘nay, don’t rise; I have 
something to show you.” 

‘‘What is it, pray?” she answered, with an 
effort at composure, as Charles appeared, ‘any 
thing very rare or beautiful?” 

“You shall be the judge,” he said—and drew 
forth a small locket, exquisitely wrought; it 
opened with a spring, and revealed the ‘‘counter- 
feit presentment” of his own handsome features. 
It was not one of your shabby daguerreotypes, 
(which we marvel much that any youth should 
ever give his chosen) dark, indistinct and scowl- 
ing—but a miniature painted on ivory, and doing 
justice to the good looks of its original. There 
was the bright brown hair—the blue eye, full of 
intelligence, and a careless donhommie—all the 
points that joined to form a very pleasing coun- 
tenance. 

“Tt is an admirable likeness,” observed Clara; 
“how much your mother will value it.” 

‘* Ahem!” said Charles, whose customary non- 
chalance had quite deserted him. ‘I do not 
intend it for her.” 

“For your sister then?” 

‘‘Nor for her; either—oh, Clara, dear, beloved 
Clara, can you not guess——” 

We will not repeat the rest of his remarks; 
people do not generally have ‘‘their wits about 
them” sufficiently at such times to be very 
coherent or sensible—though they usually con- 
trive to make themselves understood. And Clara 
did understand—with what a blessedness of heart 
only those who have suffered like her can com- 
prehend—that she was all to Charles, as he had 
long been all to her. 

‘‘But about Ella?” she said, at last, rather 
doubtingly—‘“‘you cared for her at one time, I 
am sure?” 

“Never,” he answered, confidently. ‘You re- 
collect that morning when you told me that I 
was not taking the best way to get on with her? 
How I longed then to show you that my heart 
was only yours!” 

“T am glad you did not,” she said, quickly; 
‘but why were you so much with her lately? I 
certainly believed that you were deeply in love 
with her.” 
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«And I as certainly believed that you were ; forbore comment, however, and they all went in 
engaged to Mr. Herbert. Feeling as 1 did, it} to breakfast. That meal once over, Ella and 


was not agreeable to meet you in his presence. 
I preferred solitude, or Ella’s company.” 

“IT am too happy,” said Clara, after a pause; 
“it cannot last. Oh, Charles, are you sure that 
you will always love me as now?” 

The young gentleman uttered all manner of 
enthusiastic protestations that she never, never 
would be less dear than at that very moment. 

“TI do not feel worthy of you,” continued 
Clara, humbly; ‘‘and I am so old. By-and-bye 
you may regret it, and wish that you had chosen 
a younger wife. Oh, that would break my heart!” 

‘*We will set that matter at rest immediately,” 
he answered, with a smile—‘‘how old are you, 
Clara?” 

‘‘T was twenty-nine on the tenth,” she said. 
(Some women are never over twenty-eight, but 
she was not of their order.) 

“T never should have guessed it from your 
appearance—and how old do you take me to be?” 

“Twenty-two, or three—possibly twenty-four.” 

“Ah! I was twenty-eight on the tenth—our 
birthdays are the same. Whatisa year? You, 





he were duly enlightened—Mr. Monfort in his 
library by Charles—Ella, in the deepest recesses 
of her own room, by Clara, who showed all the 
blushing timidity of a girl of sixteen. Both 
approved the match, and were not very much 
surprised to hear of the “intention.” Such 
matters are usually more obvious to spectators 
than to the interested parties. 

A few weeks later, Ella and Clara resigned 
their maiden names, and gave their hands where 
their hearts had gone before. A day or two 
before the double wedding, Clara tremblingly 
confessed to her fiance the deceit and selfishness 
of which she had been guilty in manceuvring, 
and he magnanimously forgave her, declaring that 
he loved her better than ever for the courage and 
frankness which led her to confide in him. 

Both the wedded pairs are fortunate—in their 
different ways. Mr. Herbert and Ella lead a 
useful, unostentatious life, happy in their chil- 
dren, their father, their home—happiest in the 
favor of the Great Being whom they love and 
serve, and whom they daily bless for all His 


who have so much the advantage in beauty and ; goodness to them. 


goodness can well afford me that one year.” 


It is ten years since Charles and Clara took 


A great deal of lover-like discourse followed $ their marriage vows. She has not faded in the 


this sober comparison of dates, but we do not 
intend to waste our own time and try our readers’ 
patience by reporting it. Suffice it to say, that 
when the Montforts, father and daughter, met at 
the breakfast-table, their guests were nowhere 
visible. A search through the grounds ensued, 
and resulted in the discovery.of the pair. Keen- 
eyed old Mr. Montfort did not let the crimson 
cheeks of Clara, and the half embarrassed, half 
defiant manner of Charles escape his notice. He 





least—is as brilliantly beautiful, and looks as 
young as on the summef morning when we first 
made her acquaintance. She makes a splendid 
jine lady—presides with grace at her luxurious 
table—is the handsomest woman at the opera. 
She lives in a complete whirl of balls and parties, 
and loves them, and loves admiration, yet still 
keeps a warm corner in her heart for the hus- 
band, who is just as fond and proud of her as in 
their honeymoon. 





OUR LITTLE FAVORITE. 


BY MARGARET LEE RUTENBUR. 


Brieut as a golden star that lies 
On evening’s azure breast, 

Awhile the spirit lit those eyes, 
And then—they closed in rest! 


Dear cherub! on her placid brow * 
We smoothed the ringlets fair, 

And clasped them with one single gem, 
A flower-bud pure and rare; 


Then on the little robe of white, 
All free from fashion’s art, 





We gently joined the tiny hands 
Above her sinless heart. 


So laid her where the violets bloom 
Around her simple bed, 

And placed a stone with but these words, 
“Sweet Anna” at its head. 


And thus we left to rest in peace 
Our darling’s seraph form, 

Giving the spirit to a Hand 
That leadeth from the storm. 
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“I DIDN’T THINK” 





BY PHILA EARLE. 





No, no, little one, you didn’t think, as those 
quivering lips and wet eye-lashes testify. No, 
you didn’t think, and in the tremulous tones with 
which you utter the words, we know that you 
plead for forgiveness, and it is granted you with 
a pardoning kiss upon your dimpled cheeks, and 
a caressing touch upon your golden curls, And 
you didn’t think as you sprang from those 
gentle arms, with smiles dancing in your still 
tearful eyes, what fearfully true and solemn 
words, you in your childish grief had uttered. 

The young mother, as she watched your innocent 
gambols, and noticed all your playful, winning 
ways, and felt in her heart the holiest and 
deepest of all earthly loves, a mother’s love—she 
didn’t think that far away in the dim impenetra- 
ble future, you might bring sorrow to her heart, 
and lines of grief on her brow, by becoming a 
wild, wayward, reckless youth, a sinful, selfish, 
wretched man. You, over whom she had watched 
in your innocent infancy, and whose head she had 
pillowed upon her beer for many a weary hour, 
with a prayer in her heart for you, the sinless 
sleeper. You, whom she so petted, so loved. 
She never thought that when her footsteps fal- 
tered, her hair become tinged with silver, and 
her voice feeble and tremulous with age, that 
you would smile at her infirmities, laugh at her 
prayers, and leave her alone to go down the hill 
of life into the land of shades, with no earthly 
arm to lean upon, instead of the strong, manly 
one that should tenderly support her. Butif she 
didn’t think there would be so much grief, so 
many trials, so much anguish of heart before 
life’s weary race was ended—she did think that 
when her earthly dreams were finished, there was 
a land of peace, and joy, far away beyond the 
grave, ‘“‘where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.” 

Joyous, béautiful maiden, you with the jetty 
curls, and long, dark eye-lashes, or you with the 
smiling blue eyes, and sunny golden hair, you 
didn’t think when the world smiled upon you, 
petted you, and called you beautiful, that there 
was but such a little way between you and the 
darksome grave. When carelessly weaving fra- 
grant flowers, and half-unclosed buds in your 
shining hair; and when the lids drooped over 
those — earnest eyes so softly, and modestly 





veiled their sweet love-light; you didn’t think 
how soon those bands of silken hair would be 
folded gently back from the cold, damp brow; 
and those soft tresses laid away where the sun- 
light would never fall on them; and the death- 
angel’s kiss rest heavily on the quivering lids, 
pressing them down closely over the dimming 
eyes. When bounding with a lightsome tread 
through the shadowy dance, or stealing away 
beneath the waving trees, on which the dew lay 
glisteningly, as the moonbeams were silvering 
over the leaves and resting upon the slender 
spears of bright green grass like rays of glory; 
you didn’t think that ere the moon smiled upon 
the earth again so brightly, and lovingly, you 
would be laid where the wakeless lie. That 
loving hearts and trembling hands would do their 
last for you, and folding your little white hands 
calmly over your throbless heart, give you up to 
the “sleep that knoweth no waking.” That 
tearful eyes would look their last upon your 
sweet, beautiful face, and then close the coffin-lid 
over you forever. No, you never thought the 
angels would call you home so soon, When earth 
looked so bright and sunny, and life’s dearest, 
sweetest hopes were all unfulfilled. But they 
waved their shining wings over you, and whis- 
pered beautiful thoughts to you of the Eden- 
land afar off, and you went to join them, leaving 
sorrow here. 

Blushing, trembling bride, who knelt by the 
altar leaning upon the strong, manly arm of him 
whom you had chosen, how subdued and low 
were the tones in which you whispered the vows, 
that bound you and him together forever: and 
promised a love that must never grow cold, or 
weary—never! You, with yourgentle smiles, and 
fair spiritual face, and earnest, thoughtful, loving 
heart, when resting your hand confidingly in his, 
and gazing trustingly into the face of him who 
had promised solemnly to cherish and protect you 
all your life long, how ‘hopefully and smilingly 
you looked adown the future, and to your eye 
the stream on which your life-bark was sailing 
was smooth and sunny, with flowers of hope, and 
love, and joy growing all along beside it; and 
overhead the sky seemed blue and tranquil; and 
the angels of peace and love nestled away in 
your heart’s purest cloisters, and fanned your 
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brow with their joy-woven wings. Oh, that 
sorrow’s darker ones should ever overshadow 
them, causing theirs to fold in silence and de- 
spair! Qh, that storm-clouds should ever sweep 
athwart the sunlit sky of your existence, and 
your life-stream grow rough and troubled with 
dark, tempestuous waves beating against your 
frail bark, and wailing winds go moaning, sigh- 
ing by it, oh, how sadly! 

No, no, you didn’t think it could ever be thus; 
for you didn’t think he whom you so loved, so 
trusted, for whom you had given up so much, 
would ever prove false to you—false to himself— 
false to hisGod. You didn’t think that he who 
seemed so pure, noble, and generous, could fall, 
that his brilliant intellect could be shrouded in 
such terribledarkness. Oh, what hours of anguish 
were thine, when he first staggered home to you 
a drunkard, with the fire of insanity burning in 
his eyes, and his manly face red and distorted. 
You, his wife, the companion of his bosom, to 
see how he had fallen. All through the lonely 
watches of that first sorrowful night, God only 
knows what you suffered, as you knelt by the 
inebriate husband’s bedside, with pallid brow, 
clasped hands, eyes dim with tears, and heart 
almost crushed and broken. That night was but 
the prelude of other and more soul-sickening 
ones. In vain you knelt, and with pleading, 
imploring tones, besought him to come home 
again—discard the cup in whjch lurked ten 
thousand demons, and dark, fiendish spirits—and 
for the sake of the olden-time love and joy, for 
the sake of you, his broken-hearted wife, be 
again a kind, tender husband. In vain! The 
little white cottage with its. honeysuckles, and 
woodbines, and climbing roses was given up for 
a low, cold hut scarcely tenantable. 

But sometimes, when the fire in his bosom 
burned low, and his poor, shattered mind would 
regain something of its original tone, he would 
realize the extent of your misery, and would 
part the hair from your weary brow, and gaze 
into your pale, wasted, sunken face, with such a 
remorseful, repentant look, and would kiss you 
with so much of the olden tenderness, that some- 
thing very like a hope would spring up in your 
heart; but oh, how soon to be blighted. And at 
last the closing up scene, where he, to whom you 
had clung through so much wretchedness, was 
prostrated with a slow fever that finished his 
earthly career forever. No, poor, weary, heart- 
crushed mourner, you didn’t think your heart’s 
idol would fall from the pedestal, on which you 
had placed it, shattered and broken. You didn’t 
think what. a life of hopeless anguish and dark- 





and sweetest dreams of life would be wrecked 
and blighted. But, stricken one, there is a land 
where the ‘‘mourner looks up and is glad,” and 
where the care-worn and the weary of earth find 
a resting-place. 

Proud, impulsive, faithless youth, who with 
love-tuned words, won to thyself a gentle, trust- 
ing heart, with its wealth of love and tenderness, 
how easy a thing it is for you to grow cold, and 
negligent, and careless of the heart that beats for 
you. How easy it is for you to forgetas you 
think. How lightly you can put away all 
memories of her from your heart, and not feel a 
single pang. It is only a ‘first love,” and you 
must have a half a dozen, at least, before you 
think of wedding one, and keeping the vows your 
lips have so often uttered. It is manly to toy 
with the affections of a warm, loving heart, and 
you carelessly brush back the curling hair from 
your temples with a smile of satisfaction. You 
didn’t think that she whose young life was bound 
up in your truth and love, whose dearest and 
holiest heart-feelings were given to you, would 
fade and wither like the autumn flowers, when 
the rude blight of an unfriendly wind sweeps 
over them. You didn’t think her shrinking, 
sensitive heart would be crushed, and its every 
string severed and broken. You didn’t think 
how she would linger over the golden hours of 
the past, and cherish memories of them, which 
could only perish with her, or how wearily and 
longingly she waited for the angels to come for 
her. 

They told you there was an ominous, brilliant 
flush on her snowy cheek, and a strange, un- 
earthly brightness in her eyes; but you didn’t 
think she would die. Not until the spirit had 
left the beautiful clay, and the gates of Paradise 
were opened for another angel to pass over their 
golden thresholds, did you dream the death- 
angel was flapping his dusky pinions over her, 
and whispering, ‘‘She was wanted in heaven.” 
And they laid her in her last resting-place, and 
the damp earth was placed over her motiorless 
breast, heavily. And it was cold, and lonely, and 
chill, down low where they put her with her 
broken heart; but on the green turf that was 
placed over her, the sunbeams rested ever so 
warmly and brightly, and the birds hovered near 
it on noiseless wing, and angels kept invisible 
vigils over it. And, you, in your pride, smiled 
on, and words fell from you lightly and joyously 
as ever: but there was a remorseful pang in your 
heart, which you thought would soon pass away. 
You didn’t think how many sorrowful, repentant 
hours, how many regretful moments, how many 


ness was before you, and how the dearest hopes, ! agonizing thoughts, and heart-pangs you had laid 
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up for yourself inthe dim, shadowy future. No, 
you didn’t tkink ! 

Old man with wrinkled brow, tottering foot- 
steps, bending form, and dim, faded eyes, that 
look yearningly toward the land of glory; when 
youth was thine and earth seemed so bright and 
beautiful, you didn’t think how soon youth would 
depart, and the bright spots in life become dim 
andobscured. You didn’t think how many shadows 
there are to fall on one’s pathway, how many 
storm-clouds to chase away the sunbeams. You 
never thought how soon your budding hopes 
would wither and fade, or you learn how far 
away Eden-life lies beyond the grave. You 
didn’t think those cherished friends, the loved of 
years, would fall away one by one, and you 
be left alone going tremblingly, and with grey 
head adown the dim road that leads to death. 


You didn’t think in early life what a littie way 
it was to ‘‘three score years and ten,” and how 
soon your years would be numbered, and your 
life be but ‘‘as a tale that is told,” even the last 
chapter in it finished. You didn’t think life 
could be such a brief, troubled dream. 

And is there one among the many children 
who make earth-land their home: who dwell in 
its shady and sunny spots, by its murmuring 
rivers, and whispering streamlets, among the 
fragrance-breathing flowers, the warbling birds, 
or in crowded cities; who gaze on the clouded 
heavens, and hear the wailing winds: but have 
often said, and can say as every year turns over 
new leaves in their histories—with, oh, how much 
of truth and sincerity—J didn’t think! no! I 
didn’t think! 








THE LOST ONE. 


BY MES. SARAH H. COREY. 


“On! where is the lost one?” I asked of the flowers, 
As they smiled in their bloom, wet with soft, dewy 


showers, 

“She was fair as the lily, as sweet as the rose, 

When the frolicsome zephyr its petals unclose. 

Say, have ye not seen her?” Then heavily hung 

Their heads, while their sweets to the mild air was 
flung: 

And breathed from its blossoms, the morning blue- 
bell, 

“The Lost One—where does she dwell ?” 


I asked of the streamlet, “Oh, say, have you seen 
In your wanderings through forests and meadows so 


green, 
A maiden as gentle, and pure, as the ray 


Of sunlight, which on thy smooth surface doth play?” 

The light Summer breeze with its moaning passed 
by, 

And gave to the song of the streamlet, a sigh; 

And then on my ear the sad requiem fell— 

“The Lost One—where does she dwsll?” 


“Oh! hear me, ye stars from your glorious height, 

Which so brightly shine on in Eternity’s light, 

The pleiad has strayed from her sisters below, 

Of her flight and her wanderings, aught do you 
know?” 

Then glanced, forth an orb, in its pure dazzling light, 

Soaring higher, and higher, it passed from my sight:: 

Then broke from the skies a low, musical swell— 

“The Lost One—here does she dwell.” 








STANZAS. 


BY G. L. 


Lorp, lead my feet aright, 

In paths of truth and love; 
That I at last may gain 

A resting-place above. 
Impart thy love unto my breast, 
There let its holy influence rest. 


My heart is ever prone 
To wander from Thy word; 
And hopes both dark and bright, 


PARSONS. 


Have oft my spirit stirred, 
Oh! keep me ever in Thy care, 
Incline my heart to watch and prayer. 


And when this goal is past, 

May I in glory rise, 
Triumphantly in bright array 

To yon blest Paradise; 
Where sin and sorrow is unknown, 
Close by Thine everlasting throne. 








THE TORN POCKET.' 


BY JANE WEAVER. 


«My dear,” said Mr. Huston to his young wife, 
as he rose from the breakfast-table, ‘I wish you 
would mend my over-coat pocket. The day is 
pleasant, so that I can leave the coat off without 
inconvenience.” 

‘*Very well, my love,” was the reply, and, a 
moment after, the front door closed on the hus- 
band, who departed to the store, where he filled 
the place of a responsible clerk. 

Mrs. Huston rose to attend to her domestic 
affairs, and occupied in them soon forgot the torn 
pocket. About noon, she had finished her work, 
and having a spare hour before dinner, she sat 
down and took up a late novel. In this way she 
continued to overlook the torn pocket, until the 
meal was over, and her husband had again left 
the house, when going to look for the over-coat, 
she found that Mr. Huston had put it on, the 
weather having grown colder. 

“Oh! well, it will do to-night,” said the wife. 
‘“«T suppose he’ll scold, when he finds I forgot it; 
but it can’t be helped now.” 

The truth was, Mrs. Huston was what is called 
“‘a good, easy woman;” that is she never inten- 
tionally harmed any one, but was only thought- 
less and forgetful: her sins were those of omission 
instead of commission. So she found no difficulty 
in dismissing all uncomfortable thoughts con- 
cerning the torn pocket; and resuming her novel, 
was soon deep in the miseries of the heroine. 

About dusk there came a violent ring at the 
bell. It was a magnetic ring, as it were, and 
expressed anger, or great tribulation, if not both. 
It made the somewhat nervous Mrs. Huston start 
with a little shriek. She stopped reading, and 
listened. 

Directly the servant opened the door, and the 
step of her husband was heard, but heavier and 
quicker than usual. Her heart unaccountably 
began to beat faster. ‘Oh! dear,” she cried to 
herself, ‘what can be the matter?” 

She was not long left in doubt. Her husband 
came at once into the sitting-room, emotions of 
rage and suffering alternating perceptibly in his 
face. Frightened at demeanor so unusual, the 
wife looked up, her lips parted in terror, and 





torn pocket inside out, and throwing the garment 
into his hearer’s lap, ‘‘you have ruined me with 
your negligence.” 

‘‘Whaf, what, have I done?” gasped his wife 
at last, as he sternly regarded her. ‘Has any 
thing happened?” 

‘‘Anything happened? Didn’t I tell youI was 
ruined? I’ve lost five hundred dollars, and been 
discharged because I lost it: and all because you 
didn’t mend my pocket. Nor is it the first time, 
as you know, that you have neglected to do what 
you ought. You are always forgetting. I often 
told you you’d rue it some day.” 

‘But how did it happen? Can nothing be 
done?” timidly said the wife, after a while. 

‘‘How did it happen? In the most natural 
way possible. I had a note to pay for the firm, 
and as the bank lay in this part of the town, I 
brought the money up to dinner; and, on going 
out, put it into my over-coat pocket, supposing 
you had mended the rent. When I reached the 
bank, the money was gone. It was then nearly 
three o’clock. Almost frantic, I came back, to 
within a few steps of the door, hoping to find the 
money on the pavement. It was madness, as I 
might have known: but I looked again and again, 
asking everybody I met. At last I went back to 
the store. But the news had preceded me. The 
notary had already been there to protest the 
note; and my employers wouldn’t hear a word 
of excuse:—lI was discharged on the spot.” 

As he ceased speaking, he threw himself on a 
chair by the table, and buried his face in his 
hands. His discharge was, indeed, a terrible 
blow. Without fortune, or anything but his cha- 
racter to depend on, he saw, in his loss of place, 
and the consequent refusal of his employers to 
recommend him, a future full of disasters. And 
all for what? All because his wife could not 
remember the simplest duty. 

No wonder, in this hour of trouble, that he 
turned away from her, and buried his face in his 
hands. No wonder he felt angrily toward her, 
the author of all this evil. 

For a while, Mrs. Huston knew not what to do. 
The tears ran down her cheeks, but she feared 


unable even to welcome him as usual. {to approach her husband. ‘He will drive me 
“See what you have done,” cried Mr. Huston, away,” she said to herself. ‘“‘But I have deserved 


passionately taking off his over-coat, turning the { it all, I have deserved it all.” o- 
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At last she ventured to approach him, and at 
last he was induced to listen. With many tears, 
she promised never to be neglectful again: ‘it 
had been a lesson to her,” she said, ‘‘ which she 
‘would never forget.” 

Nor has she forgotten it. Years have passed, 
and the Hustons are now comparatively well off; 


for, after a while, Mr. Huston obtained another 
situation, and finally became a partner in the 
house. 

But to this day when the wife sees either of 
her daughters negligent, she calls the offender to 
her, and tells, as a warning, the story of THE 
TORN POCKET. 





, 


“LONELY, LONELY, EARTH IS LONELY.” 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


Ou, do not say that sad and lone is this bright world 
of ours, 

For it is one of loveliness, of sunshine and of flowers, 

Where’er our pathway here may lead be it o’er deserts 
bare, 

We ever find the beautiful hath its impressions there. 


Then tell me not this world is lone, tis not a lonely 
place, 

For I, though in a wilderness, God’s mercies still can 
trace ; 

The snow-wreathed mountain tow’ring high, which 
man has never trod, 

Shows forth the master-work sublime, the workman- 
ship of God. 


Though I should roam from friends afar upon the 
pathless sea, 

T still could find some beauty there, ’t would have its 
charms for me, 

Though storms should gather dim and dark and 
waves “roll mountain high,” 

Though winds should madly sweep the main, yet 
God would then be nigh. 





Though placed upon a desert heath, a desert lone and 
bare, 

I still could something find to love, for would not 
God be there? 

Though I should “take the wings of morn” and seek 
a lonely spot, 

Through all this vast world’s wide domain where 
beauty lingers not, 


My tiresome flight would fruitless prove, such places 
cannot be, 

I know that ev’ry spot on earth would have some 
charm for me; 

For in each streamlet gliding on with music through 
the vale, 

In every show’r that visits earth, in ev’ry passing gale, 


In ev'ry tender blade of grass, in ev'ry sunbeam 
bright, 

In ev'ry brightly beaming star, that decks the crown 
of night, 

In ev’ry floweret that expands, in ev’ry singing bird, 

In ev’ry pebble, stone and shell—the voice of God is 
heard! 





A MIDNIGHT REVERIE. 


BY MARY 


MovrnFvtty and wearily the wind is rushing by, 

Dark tempest clouds are lowering, no star is in the 
sky; 

And far-off in the darkness the distant mountains 
stand 

Like grim and giant sentinels guarding o’er the 
land. 


In this sad hour come memories of other, by-gone 
years, 

And the visions wake a half sad smile and many 
bitter tears; 

And friends that I have loved full well, but now 
estranged or dead, 

With olden life and beauty, come with happy hours 
fled. 


In the weary wailing of the sighing wind I hear, 





H. LUCY. 

Sad and mournfal dirges over Memory’s dark bier, 

Many treasured hopes but faded, come before mo 
now, 

But the dew of death has settled on many a loved 
one’s brow. 


The light of joy has faded in my heart long ago, 

Life that erst had seemed so fair I found but weary 
woe; 

And the bright joyous dreams of my childhood’s 
years, 

Have perished and fled ’mid Reality’s tears. 


I weep for those who are gone with the years that 
are fied, 

But sadder yet my memories are of the living dead, 

And the wild wind is chanting requiems sad and low, 

Over the visions bright of the beautiful long ago. 











PART II. 


New York, March 5th. 


Tue time of the singing of birds has come, 
dear Maggie, and here I am yet, with no indica- 
tions about me of the new life which is springing 
into existence, except the shop windows filled with 
I know how difficult it is with 
I know of the patches of snow here and 
there, coming out white and glistening, against 
the rich, brown earth; of the vivid green that a 
sheltered grain field is wearing; of the swelling 


summer goods. 
you. 


red maple buds; of the bed of golden, and purple, 
and white crocus, peeping up at the sitting-room 
window; of the kind of Sabbath stillness that 
everything wears, at this time of year; and I’ma 
wearying for it all, dear Maggie, I’m a wearying 
for it. 

And not a letter from home for a week either. 
What are they all about? Pray, jog mamma’s 
memory, will you, in my behalf? 

But I promised to tell you about the party at 
Mr. Vernon’s, did I not? 

Well, my toilet on that Thursday night was 
finished much to my satisfaction, as far as my 
appearance went, though with a somewhat sad 
heart. You know, Maggie, for I have before 
confessed my weakness in that respect to you, 
that I am very proud of my hair; it is the 
“crowning glory” of my person. Therese has 
often said that mine was the only head she ever 
saw that would be spoiled under a hair-dresser’s 
hands; so it was with a good deal of interest that 
she arranged it for me on that night, half after a 
fashion of my own, and half after the present 
approved style. She brushed it till it was almost 
purple in its blackness, and coiled it around 
my head in large, shining bands, arranging the 
flowers which composed my head-dress in the 
most artistic style. A bunch of the crimson 
trumpet creeper, with long, golden stamens, fell 
down behind the bandeaux on one side, and a 
cluster of green leaves, half concealing a flower, 

nearly touched my shoulder on the other. But 
after all, when I came to put my dress on, I was 
& good deal provoked. Madame Deschampe was 
determined to have half her own way at least; a 
kind of a compromise, she made it, between 
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not been altered at all, but she had placed a 
narrow blonde lace around the edge, which though 
it was very becoming, did not suit my notions of 
propriety. Uncle, in his goodness, sent up to my 
room, just before I had finished dressing, a mag- 
nificent cameo bracelet, cut out of a fine, large 
piece of coral, and surrounded by diamonds. 
Dear, kind uncle, I was more grateful for the 
good-will, with which it was done, than for the 
intrinsic value of the present, though it corres- 
ponded most admirably with my dress, and was 
the only piece of jewelry which I wore. I was 
in the drawing-room, and had just resumed my 
wraps, after undergoing a laughing inspection 
from uncle, when Mr. Blanchard entered. He 
brought with him three most beautiful bouquets, 
one of which he gave to each of us. By the way, 
do you know that the present fashionable way 
of arranging bouquets, is after the Hindoostan 
style? In reading a work on India lately, I found 
that flowers of each distinct color were put in 
circles by themselves. Mine, on Thursday night, 
was a kind of flattened pyramid, with a fine 
crimson camilla at the top; then around it was a 
circle of white rose-buds; beneath and around 
those again, a row of crimson camillas; then a 
row of white camillas; and beneath and around 
all, was a circle of delicious heliatrope; all con- 
tained in a white glazed paper, with a lace edge 
as if in a cup. 

The hall of Mr. Vernon’s house, from the front 
door to the staircase, and on the landings, was 
lined on each side with superb exotics in full 
bloom. Gushes of music, and the fragrance of 
the flowers, were making the air heavy as we 
entered. Even the mantels and toilet-tables of 
the dressing-rooms were filled with bouquets and 
baskets of flowers. White gloved servants, with 
pompous reverence, met you at every turn; and 
the nimble fingers of the dressing-maids, whipped 
off rigollettes, cloaks, and carriage shoes, almost 
before you were fairly in the room. The whole 
of the immense house, which is what is here 
termed a “double one,” that is with a hall in 
the middle, and drawing-rooms on each side, was 
thrown open, and in a perfect blaze of light. 
Uncle and Mr. Blanchard were waiting for us 
at the door of the gentlemen’s dressing-room 





fashion and decency; for the corsage itself had 
Vou. XXV.—17 


when we issued from ours, and Mr. Blanchard 
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stepped forward as Louise and myself went out, 
and was about offering each of us an arm, when 
my cousin said, ‘Ada, you had better go with 
papa, as you are a stranger.” 

Not exactly knowing what might be the eti- 
quette on such occasions, I gave my place to 
Ella, and went down to the drawing-room with 
uncle and aunt. 

Mr. Blanchard looked back with a half comic 
smile, when we reached the foot of the staircase, 
and said, 

“*You see, Miss Lester, how modest Miss Hin- 
ton is, she is afraid she has not dignity enough 
to introduce you to Mrs. Vernon.” 

Louise replied sharply, “I did it to prevent 
Ada feeling awkwardly; mamma is certainly a 
more proper person than myself to introduce her 
to Mrs. Vernon.” 

‘‘Thank you, Louise,” answered I, “but as I 
never felt awkward in my life, your fears were 
groundless,” and with this little skirmish, we 
entered the room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon were standing by the 
drawing-room door, receiving their guests with 
the easy politeness of persons accustomed to 
good society all their lives. You need not raise 
your eyebrows, Maggie, when you read that, as 
if it was a matter of course, for it is by no means 
the people here, who give large parties, and 
‘fare sumptuously every day,” that are accus- 
tomed to good society. I have seen instances of 
purse-proud arrogance and vulgarity among the 
parvenues of New York—the aristocracy that 
sprang into existence but yesterday—which 
would shame some of the poorest people in 
Cc—. 

There was a band of music hidden behind 
the large, flowering shrubs in the conservatory ; 
and in both drawing-rooms, gay waltzers, in 
light dresses and flashing jewelry, were floating 
around, and threading in and out, “‘like a swarm 
of fire-flies, tangled in a silver braid.” The draw- 
ing-rooms were also heavy with the perfume from 
the many vases and baskets of flowers scattered 
about. ‘ None of these, I suspect, came from Mr. 
Vernon’s own conservatory. They were purchased, 
I have no doubt, of a florist; for it is customary, 
when giving large parties here, to hire the flowers 
which decorate the halls and staircases. 

In the tea-room, back of one of the drawing- 
rooms, a refreshment table was laid, decorated 
with bouquets, at which coffee, light wines, 
oysters, sandwiches, &c., were served throughout 
the evening. The rooms soon becamd most un- 
comfortably warm, and after dancing a plain 

quadrille with Mr. Blanchard, and waltzing a 









corner as a looker on. Louise and Ella were 
both waltzing with all their might. Waltzing is 
almost the only thing, I believe, that New York 
ladies do with energy; and i¢ would be much 
better to be left undone altogether. 

Really, Maggie, these fashionable waltzes 
are disgusting; they begin with some show of 
decency; but before they have taken a dozen 
turns, the lady’s head is completely pillowed on 
her partner’s shoulder, and his arms are encir- 
cling her much more closely than is necessary 
for support. The license given to an unprinci- 
pled man is terrible, and one that nearly all avail 
themselves of. What would a father or brother 
think, should they enter their parlor some morn- 
ing, and see an utter stranger, thus embracing a 
daughter or sister? It would cause a duel or 
horse-whipping before the day was over. Yet, 
in a crowded room of an evening, such things 
are sanctioned, because everybody does them. 
Moreover, to my uninitiated eyes, most of the 
fashionable waltzes are supremely ridiculous. 
The waltzers reminded me of lame chickens 
hopping about on one foot. 

“You seldom waltz, I believe, Miss Lester,” 
said Mr. Blanchard, who was standing by me. 
“Never,” replied I, impatiently, for I was 
thinking all these things, ‘‘except with a lady.” 
i “I am glad of that,” he answered, so energeti- 
cally that I looked up in surprise. I should 
really like to know what reason he has to be 
glad. 

As nearly every article of furniture is removed 
from the saloons at a party, there were but few 
seats in the room, and these were chiefly occu- 
pied by dowagers in all the glory of satins, 
velvets, diamonds, and turbans; so Mr. Blanchard 
proposed that we should try the library, which 
being somewhat removed from the music, was 
free from dancers, and consequently was neither 
crowded, nor likely to be. People, who do not 
dance themselves, always congregate to look at 
those who do; so we left Louise silently floating 
around with swan-like grace, in the arms of a 
moustached foreigner, and Ella chatting away to 
& premature juvenile, who in every respect aped 
those older but not wiser than himself. 

The library was comparatively empty, and we 
easily found seats. Away from the excitement 
of the ball-rooms, the sad feelings which had 
haunted me in the early part of the evening re- 
turned. After a silence, I do not know how long, 
I looked up suddenly, and found Mr. Blanchard 
watching me attentively. He seems of late quite 
inclined to do the only rude thing I ever knew 
him guilty of, to stare me out of countenance. 1 





plain waltz with Ella, I took my stand in the 


felt somewhat uncomfortable under the scrutiny, 
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but Taughingly asked to what conclusion he had 
come. 

“IT rather pride myself,” I added, ‘“‘upon my 
unreadable character.” 

‘‘Why?” replied Mr. Blanchard, ‘‘I never saw 
one more easily understood, if one could but take 
the pains to find it out.” 

I was rather provoked, for you know that I do 
pique myself upon being so reticent; and said, 
‘‘But you must acknowledge that I am undemon- 
strative.” 

*‘Naturally undemonstrative, I’ll allow,” was 
the answer, ‘‘and not at all enthusiastic, I judge 
from what I have seen at the opera, and have 
heard you say about poetry, scenery, and so on,” 
and the sentence was finished with a half kindly, 
half ironical smile. 

After a few moments of silence he resumed. 

“But I was just thinking what a New York 
face you wear to-night. Your dress is very 
charming. Pray is it that which has cost you so 
much study?” 

“It is that which has given me such a ‘New 
York face,’ I suspect,” I replied; and before I 
was aware of it, I had his arm, and was pro- 
menading up and down the library, pouring poor 


little Anna Richards’ story into his ear, with an 
earnestness that, in spite of me, made my voice 
tremble, and the tears come into my eyes. 

“T knew how such a thing must strike you, 
Miss Lester,” said he, ‘‘but God forgive us, we 
are so used to similar incidents that they make 


no impression on us. Slaves in Louisiana, Sand- 
wich Islanders, and Hottentots, whose miseries 
are vastly increased by distance, claim much more 
of our sympathy than these poor creatures at our 
doors. You cannot know of the crime, produced 
by want and desperation, in this city. I doubt 
not but it would be better for that poor child, 
that she should be peacefully laid to sleep now, 
in her grave, than that she should live to grow 
up to suffer as too many of your sex, who are 
situated as she is.” Then, after a moment’s 
pause, he added, more calmly, ‘will you do me 
the kindness, Miss Lester, to call upon me should 
you need assistance for your protegee?” 

I have an indistinct recollection now, dear 
Maggie, of seeing persons come and go about the 
room, and being watched with some curiosity; 
but I was not fairly awake to my whereabouts 
till I heard Louise say, 

“T would give a good deal, ma belle cousine, 
to be able to look interesting, and in tears on 
as short a notice as you do. It is vastly be- 
coming.” 

“Miss Lester’s tears do her so much honor, Miss 
Hinton, that they cannot fail to be becoming,” 





replied Mr. Blanchard, politely offering Louise 
his other arm. 

You cannot tell how grateful I felt to my com- 
anion; it was the second time, that night, he 
had shielded me from Louise’s sarcasms; and I 
felt really willing, strong-minded woman as you 
say I am, for the first time in my life to be pro- 
tected, so kindly was it done. . 

Ada, you must admit,” said Louise to me, 
more graciously, ‘‘with all your country preju- 
dices, that a party like this is enchanting.” 

“T do not deny that,” was my reply, ‘“‘but you 
New Yorkers seem to think that parties are so 
enchanting, that you have no home-life at all.” 

‘That is just the bane of all European society, 
and is fast becoming the curse of New York,” 
said Mr. Blanchard. ‘Miss Hinton, do you know 
that I really envy your brother George, he has 
such a companion in his wife, and bids fair to 
enjoy a greater share of domestic bliss than any 
man I know.” 

“T am glad that Gertrude is adapted to 
domestic life,” replied Louise, thoroughly out 
of temper, ‘‘for with her antecedents, she cannot 
suit a fashionable one; and it would be a pity 
that George should have married a woman fit for 
neither one, nor the other.” 

“T ask your pardon for differing from you,’ 
was the reply, ‘“‘but there was not a lady, either 
in London or Paris, more admired for elegant 
manners, or beauty of mind and person, than 
Mrs. George Hinton.” 

“Do try then, Mr. Blanchard, to find a wife 
like her,” said Louise, leaving us, and joining a 
group of acquaintances, who stood near the door. 

“T shall take your advice,” was the laughing 
reply, as Mr. Blanchard bowed to her. 

At twelve o’clock the supper-room was thrown 
open, and the guests, many of whom pride them- 
selves upon the elegance of their manners, rushed 
in pell mell, very much as some four-footed ani- 
mals, that we know of, rush to a trough. The 
poor, starved beggars of the ‘‘ Five Points” would 
not have scrambled harder for a missionary din- 
ner, than did these well fed, well dressed mem- 
bers of the “upper ten.” 

The decorations of the table were superb. A 
pyramid of the choicest flowers in the centre 
reached from the table to the chandelier, with 
tiers of tiny moss baskets filled with flowers 
depending from it; whilst a half dozen other 
bouquets, each superb, were scattered about. The 
candy temples, which decorated each corner of the 
table, cost over a hundred dollars a piece. Luxu- 
ries, which you and I never even knew the name 
of, in our quiet country home, were put on here in 
wasteful extravagance; and the fifteen hundred 
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dollars spent on this supper, dear Maggie, is but 
a type of the suppers at fashionable parties, and 
not by any means a rare example. Champagne 


flowed plentifully, and the few wits that most of | 


the gentlemen had before, seemed to desert them 
after supper. 

I heard a person near me—I judge a retired 
mefchant, who has made his money by close cal- 
culations—say that the bouquets and flowers for 
this party must have cost three hundred dollars, 
as they were of the choicest kind, and from the 
quantities of camillas, which at this season are 
seventy-five cents a piece. Just imagine! seventy- 
five cents for one flower! The peacocks’ brains, 
which graced the feasts of the Roman Emperor, 
were inexpensive compared with this. 

The wine seemed to have affected the feet as 
well as the heads of both ladies and gentlemen; 
for after the supper, the waltzing was really 
Surious; and without being at all what they 
would call intoxicated, there were many ladies 
whose loud laugh would have shocked them, 
could they have heard it from another, in the 
quiet of a morning drawing-room. 

Mr. Blanchard is universally courted wherever 
he goes, but much more for his fine person, posi- 
tion, and wealth, I suspect, than for his noble 
heart and cultivated mind. 

After supper, the company thinned off so much 
that the drawing-rooms were only comfortably 
filled, and the dancing was much more agreeable 
than earlier in the evening. I waltzed with 
Louise and Ella, and went through a plain quad- 
rille with Mr. Blanchard, the latter of which 
annoyed me, as I think he was disinclined for 
dancing, and only did it out of kindness to me, 
for he didn’t dance with any one else during the 
evening. 

His attentions, Maggie, are absolutely womanly 
in their kindness, he would not permit us to 
leave till we were entirely cool after dancing; 
and as I was getting into the carriage he doubled 
my cloak over my breast to prevent me from 
taking cold. 

It was three o’clock when we reached home, 
and though I am quite accustomed to New York 
hours, somehow my rest was broken with dreams 
all night, and in them little Anna Richards, and 
the gay party, and Mr. Blanchard, were jumbled 
together in strange confusion. 

IT am ashamed of the length of this letter, 


ee Maggie, but you wanted me to tell you all about 


the party, and I have only half done it, so what 
would a fuller description have been? You say 
that I have scarcely mentioned a party to you 
since I have been here, but I have told mamma 
all about them, and I knew that you saw all of 





my letters to her. Don’t forget to remind them 
at home that I am alive. 
Yours ever, Apa Lzsrrr. 
New Yorx, March 12th. 

A WHOLE budget of news from home and your- 
self, mi amie, has put me in excellent spirits 
to-day. Mamma seems at last to begin to appre- 
ciate the blessing she has in such a daughter as 
I am, and to long to see me. It’s very comforting 
to one’s vanity, to be sure, but uncle vows I shall 
not leave here till the last of April, or if I do, 
that it will be without him, and that then I shall 
only go with a husband. I believe he thinks that 
all a girl lives for is to get a husband. 

You ask about little Anna Richards and her 
mother. Did I not tell you of my visit to them, 
dear Maggie? I intended to do so, at least. 
Well, I bought some muslin and linen, which I did 
not at all need, and took them to Mrs. Richards 
to make up for me; for somehow, I have not the 
knack of giving alms in the matter-of-course 
manner that does not wound a person’s feelings, 
I fear; and really one feels some delicacy in 
offering money to a woman who has never asked 
for it; so I knew of no other way than to give 
her work and pay her well for doing it. There 
is no romance in their history, dear Maggie, but 
a great deal of sad reality. I found Mrs. Rich- 
ards in a small room, in a miserable house in 
Anthony street. Her particular part of the tene- 
ment was very neat, and I was much pleased with 
herself. She looks like what she is, a woman 
who has struggled with sorrow all her life; for 
one after another has she laid her little children 
in the grave, beside her husband, who died of 
consumption; and now her whole soul is centred 
in poor little Anna, with the strength belonging 
only to those who have suffered, and have but 
one hope in the world to live for. I have been 
two or three times since my first visit, ostensibly 
about my work, but really because of the interest 
I feel in the mother and daughter; ‘and have paid 
for part of the things in advance, under the plea 
of the necessity of her purchasing needles, cot- 
ton, &c. : 

By the way, did I ever tell you what Madame 
Deschampe charged for the making and trimming 
my party dress? including flowers, of course; 
why, thirty-five dollars, and aunt and the girls 
informed me that it was quite a moderate price. 
Verily, one should have the purse of Fortunatus, 
to live in New York. Itis not to be wondered 
that the saloons of a fashionable milliner or dress- 
maker almost rival the drawing-room of a Fifth 
Avenue millionaire. 

It is so late in the season, that all the large 
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parties are over; but as they cannot live here 
without excitement of some kind, music parties 
and reunions are now all the rage. These I like 
much better than the crowds we have been going 
to, particularly the music parties, only it never 
seems to be from love for the art, as much as 
from love of show that they are given. Much 
brilliant, difficult music is played and sung, but 
with an air which says, ‘‘Is not that astonishing?” 
rather than with a heartfelt enjoyment, and a 
gushing out of the voice as if one could not help 
it, and as if the music was its own recompense. 

Louise has a remarkably fine voice, with a 
thorough knowledge of music, and is considered 
one of the finest amateur performers on the harp, 
in New York; but although I appreciate the 
accuracy of her playing and singing, it does not 
gratify me, for it goes no further than the ear, 
never touching the heart. It seems to me to 
want feeling and expression. 

My ballad singing would be considered quite 
anti-diluvian, in the present state of music here, 
and consequently I never venture upon it, except 
to please uncle when we are alone, for he says he 
would rather have my ‘Auld Robin Gray ” than 
all Louise’s brilliant variations. He generally 
selects the hour immediately after dinner and 


in the gloaming, with the bright grate fire, the 
only light in the room, throwing out warm hues 
on the parlor wall. I sing him to sleep very often, 
I suspect. 

Mr. Blanchard is kind enough to say that he is 
exceedingly fond of ballads, and when he has 
happened in, as he frequently does now, he some- 


times joins me. That I like very much, for his 
voice seems to support me so, and I always catch 
some of the depth of feeling which so pervades 
his singing. 

Louise preserves a contemptuous silence with 
regard to all this, except now and then to say that 
since Sontag sung ‘‘Home,” ‘‘Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye,” ‘‘Katy Darlin’,” &c., all higher kinds of 
music willbecome unfashionable. Mr. Blanchard 
» answers that he hopes it will, and with a little 
temper, for which the piano has to suffer, I give 
the keys an extra thump and leave it. Maggie, 
my porcupine quills are growing every day. 

By the way, this reminds me of something 
which occurred yesterday morning. It makes 
me laugh to think of the anti-magnetic power 
which my stately cousin exercises over me. I 
am always ready for resistance, and preserve a 
dogged kind of obstinacy, which though perfectly 
quiet, I know she feels.. It is “‘Greek meeting 
Greek,” I assure you. Well, there was to be a 
music party here in the evening, and, of course, 
Louise wished her voice to be in fine order, so as 





it was a blustering, windy day, and she wanted 
to practice, she did not take her usual drive in 
the morning. I desired to write to mamma, and 
had an interesting book to finish, so I also staid 
at home; and I believe that Ella did not go out, 
because we did not; so, strange to say, a clear 
day found us all congregated in the boudoir. 
Louise practised till she was tired, and then 
either from ennui or real indisposition she con- 
cluded to play the sick fine lady. As it was not 
“reception” day, she could not have expected 
visitors, but she nevertheless put on a beautiful, 
white cashmere wrapper, with an elaborately 
embroidered jupon, and a dainty little Brussels 
lace cap trimmed with rose-colored ribbons; and 
she threw herself on the lounge, with her crimson 
camel’s hair shawl, for which she paid a thou- 
sand dollars, falling in soft drapery about her. 
I could not but admire her as she lay there, so 
statuesque did she look, every fold of her dress 
seeming to fall in its proper place, and her foot 
which is beautiful, just peeping from beneath her 
skirt, encased in its embroidered slipper. 

My letter and book were both finished, so I had 
picked up a volume of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s poems, Mr. Blanchard was kind enough to 
send me yesterday; when Ella, who vowed that 
crocheting put her eyes out, and was looking 
around the boudoir for employment, happened to 
think that my hair would make a fine plaything. 
I was seated in a low sewing-chair, and let her 
twist it imto all the fantastic shapes which she 
fancied, reserving to myself the privilege of ex- 
claiming when she pulled too hard. At last she 
tumbled it all down around my person, exclaiming, 
“Oh! Ada, how funny you look. Don’t she, Mr. 
Blanchard ?” 

I was still reading, with my hair on my face, 
but at the mention of Mr. Blanchard’s name, I 
started to my feet in astonishment, and looked 
toward the door. 

There was Mr. Blanchard sure enough, stand- 
ing in the doorway, entirely unnoticed, by Louise, 
who was deep in the sorrows of a French novel, 
or myself, who was as deep in Mrs, Browning, 
till Ella looked up and seeing him, addressed that 
question to him. 

“Ella, how childish you are,” said her sister, 
angrily. 

‘Ada, if you wish to do up your hair, you will 
find brushes in my room.” 

The emphasized ‘‘wish’’ called out all my feel- 
ings of resistance, and as I found she was annoyed 
by it, I quickly thanked her, gave my hair a coil 
around the back of my head, fastened it with my 
comb, and then going into the next room I washed 
my hands and returned to the boudoir. 
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**Well, Miss Ada,” said Mr. Blanchard, (I 
am Miss Ada with him now, instead of the for- 
mal Miss Lester) ‘‘so I judge you like Mrs. 
Browning from the total oblivion you were in, 
with regard to everything around you.” 

“Oh, yes,” and here followed a discussion, 
during which Louise resumed her novel, and Ella 
crocheted vigorously. 

‘*Have you read this, ‘The Cry of the Hu- 
man?’ oh, you must hear it,” he said. At this, 
Louise laid down her book, and Ella her work. 
When it was finished there was not a dry eye in 
the room. Such is the magnetism of his voice, 
that the refrain to each verse, ‘‘Be pitiful, Oh, 
God,” came out like an earnest supplication. I 
think we were all the better for it. Ella was 
quieted down, Louise more amiable, and I felt as 
if the rough edges of my temper were being 
ground off. 

The music party passed off very well. Mr. 
Blanchard sang several times with Louise, infus- 
ing some of his own spirit into her voice. 

I hope to be at home by the last of April, dear 
Maggie, and glad enough shall I be too. Uncle 
is already proposing my accompanying them to 
Saratoga, and though I say but little, I will not 
do it, that is just the whole of it. 

Yours truly, Apa LESTER. 


New York, March 2nd. 

Dear Maggie, I can think of nothing but the 
sad termination there is likely to be of my 
interest in little Anna Richards. 

A week ago to-day, I awoke in the morning, 
and found it storming terribly. The sleet, and 
snow, and howling wind, combined to make it one 
of the most dreadful tempests of the season. 
The very whispering of the gale made me shiver 
in my warm room. Scarcely a creature was to 
be seen abroad. All through the day I was 
haunted by the recollection of Anna Richards, 
on the night of Mr. Vernon’s party. I kept 
wondering to myself whether the poor little 
errand girl was facing all this, with her hollow 
cough and racking pains; and my anxiety made 
the day scarcely endurable. I could not go out, 
Maggie, for I never saw such a storm; and all 
night long I lay listening for a lull in the tem- 
pest; but nonecame. I determined that I would 
go in the morning in spite of anything. But the 
morning was no better, save that the wind was 
not quite so high. The sidewalks, however, were 
like sheets of glass. I could not ask for the 
carriage and horses in such a case, and it was 
as much as my life was worth to venture out on 
foot, and for such a long walk too, so I had to 
endure another day of suspense. At night when 





the voice of the tempest had lulled me to sleep, 
my dreams were still tinged with the anxieties 
of theday. Isaw little children with their dying 
eyes cast up to the heaven which seemed to shut 
them out forever; stiffening fingers that played 
with snow-wreaths, that had scarce known the 
touch of living flowers; little hands that were 
drawing snow-shrouds about them, as if under 
the white folds they would find warmth at last; 
supplicating voices calling out above the tem- 
pest, ‘‘I am sick and cold, my mother, oh, my 
mother ;” all these with utter powerlessness on 
my part to help them, made it a night of agony. 

I awoke the next morning to find what seemed 
to me to be the bluest sky and brightest sun- 
shine I ever saw. Every tree and shrub, every 
twig, was as if encased in flashing diamonds, 

Before breakfast was well over, some friends 
of my cousins called to take them sleighing ; the 
gay world will have its pleasure, Maggie, and 
the snow lasts but a few hours at this season. I 
knew that my visit to Anthony street would be 
positively objected to, if known, so I put on my 
walking dress, and was just hurrying off, when 
Mr. Blanchard’s light sleigh and splendid horses 
came dashing up to the door. 

“Just caught you in time,” said he, as he 
jumped out, and threw the reins to the servant, 
*‘this snow will all be gone by three o’clock, so 
we must make the most of it.” 

I am ashamed to confess it, but for a moment 
I was sorry that I felt it my duty to go to Mrs. 
Richards’. It was only for a moment though, 
and with a voice, in which, I think, there was not 
a regret lingering, I declined the invitation, at 
the same time giving my reason. 

“That is all right,” said he, in his kind way, 
‘I will drive you down there, and after you have 
accomplished your mission, there will still be 
plenty of time for a fine ride.” 

This arrangement satisfied me entirely, so in a 
few moments we were whirling along; and I, with 
my usual impetuosity, was pouring out my 
troubles of the last two days and nights. In an 
incredibly short time we reached Anthony street. 
Mr. Blanchard handed me out, and said, that as 
his horses was warm he would drive around for a 
few squares, and then call for me again. I as- 
cended the stairs and knocked at Mrs. Richards’ 
room door. She opened it herself with a face 
perfectly leaden with trouble. She did not give 
me time to ask a question, but glanced with such a 
heart-broken look, toward the bed, that I shall 
never forget it, Maggie. There lay little Anna, 
with her breath coming pantingly through her 
parted lips, her blue, sunken eyes intently fol- 
lowing every motion of her mother, and her thin, 
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white fingers drawing the scanty covering closer 
around her throat. I leaned over and spoke a 
few words to her, before I noticed the strange, 
damp chill of theroom. The little stove, almost 
insufficient for comfort at the best of times, was 
dark and cold, and looked as if it had not known 
a firefordays Oh! Maggie, to think that whilst 
I had drawn back from silken-curtained windows 
toa glowing grate fire, shivering with cold, this 
mother had broken up part of her furniture 
to burn, and when that failed, had taken off 
her own clothing and spread it on the bed to 
keep a little warmth in the body of her dying 
child. 

‘Have you had a doctor?” I asked, hurriedly. 

A hopeless ‘‘No,” was the reply. 

“Forgive me, Mrs. Richards, but this is no time 
for false delicacy, you are in want of almost every- 
thing, ain’t you?” 

«She has not tasted a mouthful since this time 
yesterday,” said the mother, glancing to the bed, 
and great tears came to her eyes. 

I rushed down stairs, and found a little boy 
making snow-balls at the door. With the pro- 


mise of a shilling on his return, I got him to go 
and buy an armful of wood, which is kept at 
small shops in neighborhoods like this, and re- 


tailed out at high prices; I went myself for a 
loaf of bread, some tea and sugar, and was just 
going in the door with them when Mr. Blanchard 
drove up. 

‘1 can’t go with you,” said I, hurriedly, “little 
Anna is dying, and there is neither fire nor food 
in the house. I’ve just sent for an armful of 
wood.” 

The bright look with which he had driven up 
died away, and a moisture crept over his fine 
eyes, but without saying a word, he jumped in 
the sleigh, seized the reins and drove away. 

The boy by this time had returned with the 
wood. Such a grateful look as beamed from the 
face of both mother and child. With tears fall- 
ing, Mrs. Richards knelt down to kindle the fire, 
and I went into one of the neighboring rooms, 
occupied by an uncouth but good-natured woman, 
to see if boiling water could be obtained. A slight 
remuneration made the woman very accommo- 
dating, and I soon returned with a pot of tea. 
Maggie, it would almost have broke your heart 
to have seen the eager, famished look with which 
Anna followed me, as I prepared a cup of it, and 
some bread for her. With a hurried, trembling 
motion, she endeavored to raise herself on her 
elbows, forgetting the acute pain in her lungs, in 
the acuter pain of hunger. I took off my cloak, 
and threw it around her, and then supported her 
whilst I fed her. Her mother was anxious to do 





it, but I knew that she was nearly starved too, 
and made her eat something herself. 

God, in His mercy, keep me from ever seeing 
again the ravenous, almost wolfish look, of a 
dying, starving child. 

Every mouthful, which Anna took, made her 
cough, yet with an eager, trembling clutch, she 
seized the cup, which I did not raise fast enough 
to her lips, I told her that she must not eat too 
much at a time, but that in a little while she 
should have more, when with a strength of which 
I thought her incapable, she grasped the cup, 
nor would she release it till the last drop was 
drained. 

I had just laid her back on the pillow, covered 
her up warmly, and knelt down to replenish the 
stove, which poor Mrs. Richards, in her anxiety 
to eke out her treasure, had heated with miserly 
care, when there came a knock at the door. I 
looked up from the fire, which I was blowing 
with all my might, to see Mr. Blanchard enter. 

“T thought I might help you, in some way,” 
he said, coming right up to me, ‘‘and so returned. 
Let me do that,” he continued, ‘‘I am better 
fitted for such work.” 

I cannot convey to you, dear Maggie, an idea 
of his delicate kindness, of his unobtrusive, yet 
sincere sympathy; I felt as if his few cordial 
words to Mrs. Richards, carried more balm with 
them, just then, than all the sermons ever de- 
livered from the pulpit. This is the man that 
ambitious mothers, and gay daughters are court- 
ing, not for these fine traits which so ennoble 
human nature, but for his wealth and position. 

After his departure, a well filled purse was 
found on the table; and subsequently a ton of 
coal and other needful things came anonymously. 
But I felt sure who had sent them. And they 
testified, dear Maggie, that works, as well as the 
faith of which he had been speaking to Mrs. 
Richards, was a part of his religion. 

I staid till quite late, in order that the poor 
worn-out mother might get some rest if possible, 
and I learned for the first time that day, how 
thousands and thousands live in great cities. 
How fine ladies rolling in luxuries, cheapen the 
sewing-woman’s work, and then neglect the pay- 
ment for weeks; how delicate children, fortunate 
in getting employment, are overtasked beyond 
their years and strength; how, through driving 
storms, and pinching cold, and scanty raiment, 
and disease, and hunger, and breaking hearts, 
the poor are pitilessly driven on, till they lay 
down their burden by the edge of the grave. 

They talk of ‘‘woman’s mission,” Maggie; I 
stand up for it now, her true ‘‘mission,” heart 
and soul. There is so much in this great world 
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to accomplish, and so few, I fear, to do it. The 
chimerical idea, I used to entertain, of reforming 
the world wholesale, has entirely deserted me; 
but I do feel that every time woman has it in her 
power to lighten the burthen of some of her sex, 
or to speak the few kind words that may stay 
the faltering resolution of some weaker sister, 
she is acting out her real mission. 

Just before I left Mrs. Richards’, a grave, kind- 
looking old gentleman came in, who said he was 
Dr. Franklin, and having heard of Anna’s sickness, 
had called. Another kind act of Mr. Blanchard’s, 
I know. The physician gave but little hopes of 
Anna’s recovery, but promised to call frequently 
to see her. 

When I returned home, and told aunt of my 
day’s occupation, she said, “‘Oh, dear how dread- 





fal;” ran over a list of dainties which I knew 
the sick child could not touch; bade me ask the 
housekeeper for anything I should want; declared 
ner nerves could not stand the sight of suffering; 
and then, in ten minutes, seemed to have for- 
gotten all about it. “It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

I have called every day to see Anna. She is 
evidently very near her end, growing weaker 
almost hourly. Mr. Blanchard has frequently 
accompanied me there, and thanks to him, her 
last moments are made most comfortable. 

I was going to write to mamma to-night, but 
am too tired, so show her this, if you please, and 
she shall hear from me in a day or two. 

Yours truly, Apa LzsTER. 





HELEN. 


BY MES. G. M. RIDDLE. 


Aun! well do I remember me, 
A gentle friend of mine, 
Who shared with me the joyous hours 
Of childhood’s happy time; 
Together ‘neath the greenwood tree 
We danced in merry play, 
Sporting in very gladsomeness 
Those fleeting hours away. 
A bright and sunny face was her's, 
Tis beaming on me now, 
As carelessly the golden hair 
Was parted from her brow; 
Her eyes were changing as the hues 
Of sunset clouds at even, 
The spirit light that beamed from them 
Had less of earth than Heaven. 
Her heart was light and joyous 
As the song of wild-bird free 
Its gentle breathings ever tuned 
To gladsome mélody; 
Wild dreams of beauty nestled there, 
Though by her lyre ne’er strung— 
But all untold to meaner souls, 
Lived in her heart unsung. 
Tt was an Autumn evening 
When the forest leaves were red, 
And one by one came rustling down 
Upon their Wintry bed; 
The flowers had faded long ago, 
The Summer birds had flown, 
Nature bereft seemed breathing out 
Its last sad hours alone. 
We stood beneath our favorite tree, 
Whose branches sere and dry, 
Were bright with the rich crimson 
Of that gorgeous evening sky; 





Yet we were sad—for she who stood 
Beside me, from the skies 
Was breathing of a friendship warm, 
A love that never dies. 
A love that springs beyond the stars, 
And yet like them should be— 
Star-like and gentle to the last, 
As pure its constancy; 
And so we parted half in hope, 
And half in bitter tears, 
We little knew what shadows hung 
Upon the coming years. 
We never met again, alas! 
Death claimed her as his own, 
And she was sleeping with the flowers, 
Ere Autumn winds had flown; 
She died—a requiem o’er her grave 
In sadness I would sing, 
To lighten my poor weary heart 
Of bitter sorrowing. 
Dearest! it cannot, cannot be 
Thou’st lain thee down to sleep, 
Far, far away—while I alone 
In stranger lands must weep. 
They tell me that the cypress waves 
In beauty o’er thy head, 
And wild flowers nestle lovingly 
Close to their moss-grown bed 
Sleep on! sleep on! thou loved one, 
There, where the pale flowers lie, 
Which we in garlands oft have twined 
In pleasant days gone bye; 
*Twas when our hearts were bright with hope, 
Its buds of promise fair, 
Oh! that they yet might bloom in Heaven, 
Would I might meet thee there. 





THE EASTER FESTIVAL AT CATANIA* 


BY MRS. A. F. LAW. 


Easter-rqas! Easter-eggs! This joyful ex- 
clamation is repeated among all people on this 
day of Thanksgiving—which, at the same time 
recalls the magnanimous sacrifice of the Son of 
God—and the miraculous resurrection of the 
Saviour of men. After the mournful week which 
commemorates the sufferings of our Lord, the 
joyful day of His ascension arrives, to inspire all 
hearts with thankfulness. 

Those pretty eggs, so gracefully adorned, so 
brilliantly colored—you all have them, my dear 
friends—some more, some less. Grandpapas, 
grandmammas, all ages, all sexes pay their tri- 
bute of praise to you. It seems that France, 


and all Europe are gay to-day! 

Wherever one casts his eyes, may be seen red 
eggs, yellow, and blue eggs. One cannot imagine 
whence comes this variegated mass for sale in the 
shops of the fruiterer. 


The confectioners have 
sugar eggs, filled with pastiles: some are orna- 
mented with figures and garlands; others are 
loaded with devices, and placed on elegant beds 
of rushes and feathers, which quite resemble 
birds-nests. At the jeweler’s they are made of 
precious stones encased in gold, and in imitation 
of hen’s or pigeon’s eggs; these gifts are pro- 
bably intended for the children of the king. 

But to speak only of the natural egg—draw- 
ing, painting, engraving—each lends the aid of 
her art. I have seen some eggs which were of 
admirable workmanship. Two particularly; one 
embellished with a Calvary miniature—and an- 
other, on which the artist had written the entire 
history of the Passion. 

Paris is not the only city which celebrates 
Easter-day; there is not a country, nor a city 
professing the religion of Christ, where it is not 
marked by less or greater splendor. At present, 
I wish to give you an abridged history of the 
Festival of Easter at Catania, such as it occurred 
in 1839. 

This town, built nearly at the foot of Mount 
Etna, has its streets paved with the lava of the 
volcano, cut into large flags. The splendid 
palaces—the rich convents—that of the Bene- 
dictines among others; its cathedral incrusted 
with sculpture, and paintings by the greatest 





* From the French of L. Auguier. 





masters; its squares, and streets at straight 
angles; the antique and curious monuments 
which adorn the Piazza Reale: a colossal ele- 
phant, bearing upon its back an obelisk of redish 
granite; the pleasing manners of the inhabitants, 
and also the mild climate, make Catania a de- 
lightful place of resort, appreciated by the cara- 
vans of travellers who visit it every year, to 
ascend the crater—the name given in that region 
to the proud rival of Vesuvius. 

Easter Monday, after grand mass, the young 
population of Catania emerge from the village 
in detached groups. Little boys in brown vests, 
with red embroidery, their heads crowned with 
Phrygian bonnets—white or black—falling over 
the ear in quite a coquettish manner; little girls 
with the hair raised up in the form of a fan, with 
gold or pinchback pins confining it; the petticoat 
and neckerchief of gré¢en or violet color—the 
apron plain, of printed calico, or of muslin; 
crimson stockings, embroidered at the edges; and 
shoes with plain rosettes of riband; these gay 
costumes agree with their sprightly looks. 

These charming little coquettes, carrying with 
them bread and fruit, their hands filled with 
baskets, in which reposed eggs of varied hues, 
took their course toward the hermitage of Frate 
Francesco. This good anchorite is a religious 
octogenarian: he has—for half a century—in- 
habited a grotto among the rocks which form 
the base of Mount Etna; and his reputation of 
sanctity is spread abroad throughout the country. 
A crucifix, an image of the Madonna, and an 
altar of rough workmanship, are the ornaments 
of his lodging; figs, olives, dried fruits, bread and 
water, constitute his nourishment; and a stone 
bench is his bed. 

To arrive at this hermitage, one must follow a 
path shaded by myrtles, rosebays, fig and almond 
trees, frequently interrupted, however, by barren 
tracts of lava, which, interspersing the rich land- 
scape, have the same effect of contrast as the 
glaciers bending over the flowery pastures uf the 
Alps. 

Frate Francesco had seen many generations of 
children crowd into his peaceful abode. It was 
an old custom of the country to desire him to 
bless the Easter-eggs. He expected his young 
flock, each year, on the same day, — at the 
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same hour; and they loved to listen attentively 
to his counsels and teachings. 

We are now before the hermitage. The clock 
strikes, and the children are assembled around 
the venerable priest. He relates to them in an 
energetic and artless manner, the sufferings of 
Jesus to redeem us from our sins; he stirs up 
their zeal, excites their gratitude, and each of his 
words borrows a new degree of persuasion—from 
his bald forehead inclined toward the ground— 
and his long, snowy beard, an emblem of the 
winter of his life. Then, extending his thin and 
trembling hands over these young people, and 
the little treasures they present to him, he sup- 
plicates for all who surround him the blessing of 
heaven. 

After this touching ceremony, the graceful 
troop go, as swiftly as their fragile charge per- 
mits them, to the grand Prato, a meadow, or field 
which extends for several leagues; not verdant, 
nor enameled with flowers like the others, but 
covered with a rough and half dried grass. The 
thickly growing palms and lofty aloes with which 
it is shaded—the muddy and deep water of the 
Giaretta, which, commencing at the south, termi- 
nates its serpentine course at the extremity of 
the bay of Catania—and the ardent sun which 


darts its rays upon a barren soil, would give this 
place in summer an African aspect, without the 
loud voiced gnat, formerly terrible, but now 
silent. 

However, our young Catanians have chosen a 





suitable position for their diversions; they dis- 
perse on this carpet, although it is rather rugged, 
and the game of eggs commences in many places 
at the same time. 

Here, it is the game of the tocea. They clash 
the eggs together, and there are laughs, cries, and 
jumps of joy as each shell breaks. At another 
place course, hundreds of eggs are disposed in 
lines, three paces distant from each other; the 
player must while dancing gather them together, 
and place them in a vase without breaking a 
single one; sometimes to add to the difficulty, 
they agree that they shall be taken by odd or 
even numbers. Further off are little children 
writing their names with eggs, in letters from 
five to six feet long. Others empty their eggs 
by medium of slight openings, making garlands 
of them by stringing them on silk. Some, with 
great labor, build castles or pyramid of eggs, in 
order to destroy them as soon as they are finished, 
by throwing the largest and hardest on these im- 
promptu tenements. Others make circles of eggs, 
and jump over them with their feet joined. 

It is difficult to give—without having seen it— 
a just idea of the charming tableau—the ani- 
mated picture presented by the Prato at this 
hour, with its thousands of eggs spread on the 
grass, displaying the bright colors of the rain- 
bow, together with the beautiful children, with 
jet black ringlets disordered by the summer wind, 
jumping, laughing and sporting, all occupied with 
the grand affair of the dav—the feast of eggs. 
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BY ADA TREVANION. 


Ox, deem not, when the turf is spread, 
O’er one long-prized and justly dear, 
The flowers of love and friendship shed 
Their latest fragrance on the bier: 
There is a soul-born sympathy 
No tears may quench, or time remove, 
Which joins in mystic unity 
The fond below and blest above. 


As bounds the bark which breezes sweep, 
While waters coldly close around, 

Till of her pathway o’er the deep 
The shining track no more is found 

Thus floating down Death’s silent tide, 
The best and loveliest of earth 

Fleet as that white-winged pageant glide, 
And leave no record of their worth. 





But as the bark, though lost to view, 
*Mid scowl of storm, or calm of rest, 
Takes the lone heart’s affection true, 
Like holy sunshine, on her breast: 
So, when our idols pass from sight, 
Our love, if pure, knows not decay; 
It triumphs o’er the grave’s dark night, 
And mounts with them to realms of day. 


Death, who divides all outward ties, 
Dissevers not heart linked to heart; 
He does but guard love’s sacred prize 
From earthly chance and change apart; 
Making it higher, holier seem, 
More chastely pure, more Heavenly fair; 
As the ice closing o’er the stream 
Keeps baser things from mingling there 





_ A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Brrrua Sranuore believed that in marrying 
the Hon. Mr. Merivale, thgn a statesman high 
in his party, she had united herself‘to a man who 
sincerely loved her. It was not long, however, 
before she discovered that his attention had 
been chiefly directed to the large fortune of 
the heiress, whose hand he had obtained. She 
felt this disappointment keenly, but a source 
of consolation was ere long opened to her, and in 
her devotion to her first-born son, she forgot the 
neglect and indifference of her husband. The 
love of the young mother was still further aug- 
mented by a new and painful trial. The child 
was seized with an alarming illness, and for 
nearly a month she endured all the tortures of 
suspense. By the mercy of God, however, the 
disease took a favorable turn, and little Maurice 
recovered rapidly. 

The joy of the wife and mother on seeing her 
son resorted to her, was so great, that it seemed 
to leave no room in her heart for any feeling un- 
connected with him. She beheld in the past only 
the fearful recollection of his danger; in the pre- 
sent the delight of seeing him once more joyous 
and robust; in the future the fear lest his health 
should again fail. Bertha’s whole life was passed 
in watchfulness over his physical welfare, or in 
terror if she perceived in him the slightest 
symptoms of indisposition. Compared with the 
cause of her present solicitude, the greatest sor- 
rows of her past life appeared to her but as 
trifles altogether unworthy of interest. So long 
as she was under no apprehension for her little 
Maurice, she was content. If she went out, it 
was on his account; if she came home, it was still 
for him. It was the one engrossing principle of 
her life, and rendered her completely indifferent 
to all besides. - 

While the wife, her whole heart thus filled by 
an absorbing passion, was happier than she had 
ever been before, the husband was tortured by 
political anxiety, and engaged in what appeared 
to be a losing struggle against powerful adver- 
saries. 

Merivale beheld the decline of his power with 
feelings of anguish almost as bitter as those with 
which Bertha had watched by the sick-bed of her 
son. His days were passed in disappointment, 
defeat, and mortification; his nights in sleep- 





lessness. He became gloomy and morose, and 
his character acquired a harshness hitherto 
foreign to it. His subordinates approached him 
in fear and trembling, and quitted him almost 
always with irritated or wounded feelings. He 
appeared to have lost all his former self-command, 
and on the slightest opposition, would give way 
to the most undignified ebullitions of temper, 
while the fever of his mind produced an uncon- 
trolable restlessness. 

Bertha, absorbed in her maternal anxieties, 
had no suspicion of her husband’s sufferings. 
Accustomed as she was to take no part in his 
affairs, she looked upon political interests as 
altogether beyond the sphere of a woman, and 
never sought to afford him any consolation under 
troubles which she was powerless to avert, which 
she did not even understand, and of the import- 
ance of which she was consequently unaware. 

Meanwhile an anniversary recurred, which 
hitherto, whatever might have been his political 
engagements, the husband had not failed to cele- 
brate; namely his wife’s birthday. 

Early in the morning a present was brought to 
her, consisting of a bouquet of white camellias, 
which were her favorite flowers, together with a 
picture in a richly-carved ebony frame, and 
admirably executed, representing the old home- 
stead which was the birth-place of Mrs. Meri- 
vale. 

Bertha recollected having one evening ex- 
pressed a desire to possess a sketch of the spot 
connected with all the recollections of her child- 
hood, and much touched by this attention to her 
wishes, she hastened to her husband’s study to 
thank him warmly. He did not at first under- 
stand her. Neither the bouquet nor the picture 
were from him. He even acknowledged having 
entirely forgotten that it was his wife’s birthday. 

This confession chilled Bertha’s heart, and 
destroyed the pleasure caused her by the myste- 
rious present. From whom, then, could it come? 
Who could have remembered her wish, and grati- 
fied it with so much delicacy ? 

‘But who was present when I spoke of my old 
home?” There were her cougin James, Mr. 
Fremicourt, Mr. Stuart, and her friend, Mrs. 
Howe. ‘Could it be you, Mary?” asked she in 


the evening of the latter. 
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Mrs. Howe acknowledged that the bouquet and 
picture came from her. 

Bertha made no answer, and during the rest of 
the evening she remained: thoughtful and sad. 
This proof of affection had sunk deep in her 
heart, wounded as it was by the neglect of Meri- 
vale. She could not free herself from these 
painful thoughts, and the whole night long she 
brooded sadly over the kindness of Mrs. Howe 
and the indifference of her husband. 

When she rose the next morning, however, 
these ideas were but too quickly dispelled. Her 
son appeared to be unwell. She hoped, and so 
did the doctor, that it was a mere trifle, which 
rest and a careful diet would easily set to rights. 
But her hopes were disappointed; far from 
diminishing, the ailment assumed a more serious 
character, and the poor mother recognized, -or 
fancied she did so, some of the symptoms of the 
illness with which her little Maurice had been 
attacked a few months previously. She imparted 
her fears to the doctor, who did not share them, 
and to her husband, who paid little heed to them. 
They were both accustomed to her imaginary 
terrors on her son’s account, and looked upon 
her gloomy forebodings as the result of exag- 
gerated anxiety. Bertha, reassured by thtir 


arguments and by their security, endeavored to 
lay aside her fears; but this she found to be 


impossible. It wasin vain that she repeated to 
herself that the opinion of the most celebrated 
physicians, and, above all, that of her husband, 
must have more foundation than a woman’s fears. 
The symptoms which were declared to exist only 
in her own imagination, appeared to her to be 
obvious and incontestible. 

Two days later, her husband and the doctor 
could no longer deny the illness of the child. 
They were alarmed, but they did not despair. 
Once before, Merivale had saved his boy from a 
similar danger, and he desired that the same 
means which had then proved efficacious should 
be again adopted. The little invalid began to 
exhibit manifest signs of improvement, and one 
morning he stretched out his arms to his mother, 
and for the first time for a whole week raised his 
heavy head from the pillow. 

While his anxiety on his child’s account 
detained Merivale from his post, his affairs were 
assuming a more and more alarming aspect. 
Congress had adjourned, and the new elec- 
tions were to take place almost immediately. 
Great agitation prevailed throughout the whole 
country; the different political parties had as- 
sumed an attitude of hostile opposition, and 
nothing was heard of but pamphlets, plots, coun- 
terplots, attacks, and recriminations. Being 





now reassured concerning the state of his son, 
Merivale returned to the direction of affairs, 
resolved, as became the leader of a party, that 
if he fell, it should be at the head of his fol- 
lowers. 

One morning after a sleepless night, he was 
gloomily reflecting upon the difficulties and dan- 
gers of his position, when Bertha’s maid entered 
his room. 

‘«My mistress is very unwell, sir;” said she, 
‘and I thought it my duty to inform you of it. 
She sat up all last night with her child, and she 
is very anxious and unhappy about him. Yes- 
terday she sent me five or six times in the course 
of the evening to see if you were come in, and to 
beg you would come to her. She has now fallen 
asleep from fatigue, and I thought it best to let 
you know, sir, in case you might please to take 
this opportunity of seeing the child without 
alarming my mistress, for the poor little creature 
appears to me to be very ill.” 

“You were quite right, and I am much obliged 
to you, Fanny,” replied Merivale; ‘‘I will come 
to my wife’s room directly. Is the child awake?” 

“‘He seems very much exhausted, sir, but he 
has not slept these twodays. His eyes are never 
shut, and he keeps up a perpetual low moaning.” 

Merivale rose to go to his wife’s apart- 
ments. He had already reached the threshold 
of the room, when he heard the sound of a car- 
riage driving at full speed to the street door. 

He approached the window. A coach stopped 
at the door, and a man sprang hastily out of 
it. Merivale uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
as he recognized a devoted partisan. 

There must of necessity be some mighty rea- 
son for Mr. Sands’ appearance, for the worthy 
man was not likely to undertake an expensive 
journey, which broke through all his habits, and 
removed him for a time from the district which 
he inhabited, and never willingly quitted with- 
out sufficient cause. Merivale was endeavor- 
ing to divine what could be the object of the 
old man’s visit, when the latter burst into his 
study with all the eagerness of youth. 

“You must return with me immediately,” 
exclaimed he, without further preamble. ‘‘Bya 
day, or even an hour’s delay, we risk the loss of 
everything.” 

“Of everything!—of what do you mean?” 

‘Of your election,” replied his partisan, whose 
reply was a thunder-clap to Merivale. 

Hitherto, whatever might have been his poli- 
tical anxieties, he had never dreamed that there 
could be a doubt on the subject of his election. 
He looked upon it as certain that his native town 
and county, proud of being represented by a man 
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of such distinction, and above all, by a party 
leader would re-elect him without opposition. 
The tidings imparted to him by Mr. Sands morti- 
fied him deeply. Not that he feared a defeat, but 
he was angry that the ides of bringing forward 
another candidate in opposition to him should 
ever have been conceived. 

‘And who is my opponent?” asked he, in a 
tone of contempt. 

*¢A formidable one, for he is an old inhabitant 
of the place, wealthy, and possessed of consider- 
able influence,” 

At this moment the maid again entered the 
room, 

“‘My mistress entreats you to come to her, 
sir,” said she. 

“T am coming,” replied he. Then turning 
impatently to Mr. Sands, he inquired: ‘* And who 
is this wealthy and influential man?” 

+‘*Mr. Howard.” 

‘¢Sir, my mistress is in the greatest distress, 

and again implores you to come,” said the maid 


once more. 
‘¢My son is ill,” said Merivale to Mr. Sanda, 
“Tam going to my wife, who is in the greatest 
alarm; when I have reassured her, I will return 
to you, and we will set out immediately to- 


gether.” 

Mr. Sands established himself in an arm-chair, 
and Merivale went to seek his wife. He found 
her bending over the cradle of the child, and 
gazing’ upon him with a countenance of despair. 
The two doctors who attended the boy were 
standing beside her, with looks of perplexity 
and consternation. A glance sufficed to reveal 
to Merivale the full extent of the peril. 

The doctors exchanged with him a look of 
dismay. 

‘The inflammatory symptoms are assuming 9 
very serious character,” said one. 

“The breathing is becoming difficult,” added 
the other. 

“The fever has increased.” 

‘¢He is delirious.” 

Merivale laid his finger on the child’s pulse and 
counted itsthrobbings. There was no hope now, 
science and skill were alike powerless to arrest 
the progress of the disease. He endeavored to 
conceal his anguish, for Bertha, her eyes fixed 
upon his face, seemed endeavoring to read his 
inmost thoughts. 

‘¢You will yet be able to cure him?” cried she, 
in a tone of agony. ‘You have already saved 
nim once, Merivale; he will owe you his life this 
time also, will he not?” 

‘‘He does not need my care,” replied Merivale, 
with painful embarrassment. ‘These gentle- 





men,” added he, turning to the doctors, ‘will 
continue the treatment which they have pursued 
so skilfully.” 

She turned upon him a look of astonishment 
and dismay. 

“You will not leave your child? you will not 
leave me, Merivale? If you go away, it seems 
to me as if you would take with you my boy’s 
life. When you are here I am calm and hopeful, 
but in your absence I feel nothing but terror.” 

‘That is mere superstition,” said he, endeavor- 
ing to force a smile. 

“No matter; do not leave me, Merivale; you 
have saved him once, and I feel that the same 
happiness is reserved for you this time also.” 

Merivale hesitated, not knowing what to do, 
when Mr. Sands’ silvered head and keen coun- 
tenance appeared at the door. He made a sign 
to Mr. Merivale to lose no time. 

“You will stay, will you not? Oh, thanks! 
thanks! If you knew what I suffer alone here, 
without any one to comfort me, watching my 
child, perhaps on his deathbed! Merivale, your 
presence gives me strength.” 

He gently disengaged his hand, which she had 
clasped within her own. Mr. Sands redoubled 
his signals. 

**An affair of the utmost importance compels 
me to leave you. My absence will not be long. 
Nothing but a positive duty-———” 

Oh, Merivale! do not leave me! Can any 
duty be more positive than that of remaining with 
your wife and with your child at such a moment? 
To leave us now will be to kill us both.” 

Mr. Sands impatiently drew out his watch. 

Mr. Merivale made a movement toward him. 

Bertha fell at her husband’s feet, and clasped 
his knees. 

‘“‘Merivale! Merivale! stay! I will not let 
you go till you have sworn to me upon your 
honor not to abandon my son. For the sake of 


; your child have pity upon me!” 


Mr. Sands glided behind Merivale. 

‘‘Time presses,” whispered he; ‘‘every mo- 
ment costs us a vote.” 

Merivale pressed his lips to the forehead of 
his wife. 

**T shall soon come back,”’ said he. 

Mr. Sands made his escape. 

She rose and placed herself in front of the 
door. 

“You shall not go,” said she; ‘‘or if you do, 
you must first trample under foot a despairing 
woman, the mother of your dying child. She 
has no hope but in you; and would you forsake 
your son?” 

“I have no need of any one to teach me my 
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duty,” said Mr. Merivale, harshly, for he was 
disgusted at his own meanness; and, being angry 
with himself, sought, as is too often the case, to 
find cause of anger with another, in order to 
escape from the reproaches of his own cop- 
science. ‘If I acknowledged the necessity of 
remaining with the child, do you suppose it 
would be needful for you to urge it upon me? 
My assistance is useless here; urgent calls sum- 
mon me elsewhere, and I obey them.” 

“‘You shall not go! you shall not go!” cried 
Bertha, scarce knowing what she said, and cling- 
ing to her husband. 

He sought to put her aside. 

‘No! no! stay! stay!’ 

He disengaged himself from her hold, not 
without some violence, thrust her from him, 
closed the door behind, hastened to rejoin Mr. 
Sands, to take his place beside him in the chaise, 
and to call to the coachman to drive on as fast as 
his horses could gallop. 

«Oh, sir, stop! my mistress has fainted away,” 
cried the voice of the terrified maid from the 
window of Bertha’s room. But the sound of her 
voice was drowned by the rattle of the wheels; 
Merivale did not hear it, and Mr. Sands, who 
did, took care to say nothing on the subject to 
his companion. 

When Bertha saw her husband forsake her and 
his child, when he thrust her so unfeelingly from 
him in order to follow Mr. Sands, and sacrifice 
his duty to his family to the calls of ambition, she 
went and resumed her place in silence, by the 
cradle of her son. She felt and understood from 
that moment that it was all over with the poor 
little child, and that she must lay aside every 
shadow of hope. The countenances of the phy- 
sicians, during the visits which they paid every 
half hour to the little sufferer, confirmed her in 
this terrible conviction. Bertha no longer ques- 
tioned them, no longer implored them to save her 
son. With feelings of. anguish which words are 
inadequate to describe, she waited there in 
silence. How fearful for a mother thus to await 
the death of her child! Her eyes fixed upon the 
countenance, once so bright and joyous, to watch 
the gradual extinction of life. Poor little fellow! 
his lips were parched, the breath rattled in his 
throat, his features were stiffening beneath the 
cold grasp of death. The physicians no longer 
attempted to afford relief—all was useless now; 
they gazed with compassion upon the mournful 
scene, and withdrew without uttering a word. 

The child’s breathing became fainter and 
fainter, until at length complete silence reigned 
in the room. His mother bending over him 
could scarcely detect, at intervals, an almost im- 





perceptible breath upon her cheek, which proved 
to her that the struggle was not yet over. 

At length she felt nothing more. She sank 
down upon her knees, clasping her hands in 
almost delirious agony. 

When she was raised from the ground a cover- 
ing had been drawn over the corpse, and two 
persons were kneeling and praying beside her. 
They were her friend, Mrs. Howe, and the latter’s 
husband. 

She exchanged a rapid glance with them, and 
then turning to the cradle, raised the veil which 
concealed the corpse, and stood mournfully con- 
templating it in a silence unbroken by her 
friends, the only witnesses of this painful scene, 
from which the servants had respectfully with- 
drawn. 

Suddenly she appeared to awake, as if from a 
painful dream. 

“He is not dead?—surely he is not dead?” 
she murmured. ‘I must be sleeping—tormented 
by a fearful dream. My child! my son! surely 
God cannot have taken him from me. He would 
not take a child from his mother!” 

She took the little corpse in her arms, laid it 
on her lap, and began rocking it gently. The 
child’s limbs were already stiffening, and its ex- 
tremities had become icy cold. 

‘‘He does not move!” cried she; ‘‘he is cold! 
he is dead! he is dead!” 

Mr. Howe and his wife endeavored to take 
from her the remains, and to remove her, from 
a sight so painful. But she resisted all their 
efforts, and resumed: ‘ 

‘¢He is dead! and his father might have saved 
him, as he had already done once before. He is 
dead! and it was his father who trampled him 
under foot: who forsook him without hesitation. 
His power, his position, or I know not what, was 
at stake! and what mattered it if the child died? 
What are a mother and a child when compared 
to interests of such magnitude? What is a de- 
spairing woman, who, on her knees implores the 
life of her child from him who holds it in his 
power? She is thrust rudely aside, and he de- 
parts. He leaves her alone to watch the death 
agony of her child, and it dies! Look here! 
look here! and behold the work of a husband 
and a father! A corpse upon the lap of his 
mother?” 

‘A curse upon him!” exclaimed Mr. Howe, 
whose wife strove to silence him by placing her 
hand upon his lips. 

“Suffer your husband to speak,” cried Bertha. 
“He but expresses my own feelings,” continued 
she, laying her hand upon the head of her child. 
‘“«Standing by the corpse of my son, I implore the 
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vengeance of God upon his crime—it must not 
remain unpunished. If the law cannot reach it 
eternal justice has its judgments, and the world 
its scorn for the infanticide. For myself,” added 
she, ‘‘never again will I behold the murderer of 
my boy.” 

‘For God’s sake do not listen to the counsels 
of your despair,” pleaded Mr. Howe. 

She replied by a smile—but such a smile. 

“T have no child now—I have no husband—I 
am alone in the world!” 

At break of day Bertha rose from her knees 
and went to the window, which she opened. The 
fresh morning air, laden with the sweet odors of 
spring, entered the chamber of death, and a little 
bird began to sing cheerily. Bertha drew the 
cradle close to the window, and fixed a gaze of 
painful intensity upon her child. He seemed to 
be sleeping sweetly. She fetched his prettiest 
clothes and began to deck him with them. Mrs. 
Howe gathered some flowers in the conservatory, 
and returned with a crown of white roses, which 
she placed on the head of the little corpse whose 
angel spirit had been recalled to heaven. 

The undertaker brought from the adjoining 
room an ebony coffin lined with white satin. 
Bertha looked at him with a bewildered expres- 
sion, but not a tear moistened her burning eye- 
lids. She laid the child in the coffin, and strewed 
around him the flowers which Mrs. Howe had 
brought together with the crown. Then she 
chose from amongst his playthings those that 
had been his favorites, and laid them at his feet. 


f This done, she sat down beside the coffin, and 
‘remained in a kind of stupor until the funeral 
crowd began to gather. At sound of the foot- 
steps she shuddered, rose, and stretched out her 
arms toward the coffin, striving to utter some 
words which her white lips seemed unable to 
frame. God at length took pity upon her, and 
she sank senseless on the floor. 

While Mrs. Howe came to her assistance, Mr. 
Howe placed a Jace veil over the child’s remains, 
closed the lid of the coffin, screwed it down, and 
taking it in his arms, carried it to the hearse. 

When he returned Mrs. Merivale was begin- 
ning to recover; she looked with astonishment 
upon those around her, and appeared to have 
forgotten everything, until her gaze rested upon 
the empty cradle of her son. Then she recol- 
lected the truth, her heart sank within her, and 
she again fainted away. 

After three days Mr. Merivale returned. All 
his ambitious hopes had been defeated. 

““My wife! my child! where are they?” asked 
he, anxiously. 

“God has had mercy upon her,” replied Mrs, 
$ Howe, who was kneeling in tears beside Bertha’s 
bed: “He has reunited the mother to her son.” 


It is said that in the asylum at Bloomingdale, 
is a maniac, who believes himself to be the Presi- 
dent, yet who is constantly crying aloud for his 
wife and child. 

He tells his name to no one. But, on the 
books of the institution, it appears as Merivale. 
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We dreamt, in youth’s brief blissful years, 
A dream of love and hope; 

’Ere scenes of sadness, sighs, and tears, 

With doubt our future fill’d, and fears, 
And dimm’d our vision’s scope. 


We lov’d as loves the trusting heart, 
When ‘neath soft beauty’s sway 

New worlds of bliss to being start, 

And childhood’s morning joys depart 
At life’s maturer ray. 


A soul—in form more fair that seem’d 
Than e’er by woman worn— 

Bright as the blest by faith are deem’d, 

Was love’s ideal, fondly dream’d, 
When first its hopes were born. 
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Again we dreamt we lov’d again: 
The form was yet as bright; 

But on the soul we trac’d a stain 

Of sin and sorroy—human bane— 
That quench’d its seraph-light. 


From Fancy’s idol soon had fled 
The brightness too, that o’er 

The features radiant sunshine shed; 

We mark’d each warring blemish spread 
Where beauties bloom’d before. 


To truth we woke from. visions vain; 
Our wiser spirit taught 
How love his flight must here restrain 
Nor hope a Heaven of joy to gain 
In hearts with frailty fraught! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 214, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mary Futuer was aroused from her sleep, the 
next morning, by the most heavenly sound that 
had ever met her ear. It was a wild gush of 
song, from the birds that had a habit of sleeping 
in the old trumpet-flower vine and among the 
apple trees back of the house. She began to 
smile even in her sleep, and awoke with a thrill 
of new and most delicious pleasure. Out from 
the old porch and distant trees came this wild 
gush of song, to which the river, with its soft 
chiming, made a perpetual accompaniment. She 
drew a deep breath tremulous with pleasure and 
reluctantly opened her eyes. 

Aunt Hannah was standing before a little, 
upright looking-glass, combing out her long grey 
hair with a ferocious-looking horn comb, which 
she swept through those sombre tresses delibe- 
rately as a rake gathers up hay from the meadow. 
The paper curtains were partly rolled up, and 
one of the small sashes was open, admitting a 
current of fresh air and the bird songs together. 
These two blessings, which God gives alike to all, 
aunt Hannah received as she did her daily bread, 
without s thought and as a necessary thing: but 
to the child they made a heaven of the little attic 
chamber. This was not alone because habit had 
familiarized one to a bright circulation of moun- 
tain air and mountain music, and the other to 
the sluggish atmosphere and repulsive scents in- 
separable from the poverty-stricken districts of 
a city. Organization had more to do with it than 
habit. Mary, with her sensitive nature, never 
could have breathed such air, or listened to those 
melodious sounds without a feeling of delight 
such as ordinary persons never know. Thus it 
happened, while aunt Hannah was busy, twisting 
up her hair and changing her short night-gown 
for a calico dress, that Mary closed her eyes 
again, and a tear or two stole from beneath their 
long lashes. 

Aunt Hannah just then came to the bed, with 
both hands behind, hooking up her dress. She saw 
the = they stole through those quivering 
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lashes, and spoke in a voice so stern and chill that 
it made the child start on her pillow. 

‘‘Home-sick, I reckon?” she said, interroga- 
tively. 

‘No, no,” answered Mary, eagerly, “it isn’t 
that, I haven’t any home, you know, to be sick 
about.” 

‘‘What is it then?” 

“Oh! the bright air, and the sweet noises all 
around, it seems so—so—indeed I can’t help it. Is 
there another place in the wide world like this?” 

‘Well, no, to my thinking there isn’t,” said 
aunt Hannah, looking around the room with grim 
complacency, ‘‘but I don’t see anything to cry 
about ” 

“T know its wrong in me, ma’am, but somehow 
I can’t help making a baby of myself when I’m 
very happy—don’t be angry with me for it!” 

“IT don’t like crying people, never did,” an- 
swered aunt Hannah, tersely, ‘tears never do 
anything but mischief, and never will—wipe your 
eyes now, and come down stairs.” 

Mary drew a little hand obediently across her 
eyes. Aunt Hannah, starting up, went down a 
flight of narrow steps that led to the kitchen; 
and the child could hear her moving about among 
the fire-irons as she put on her clothes. Still 
there was joy at her heart, for the birds kept 
singing to her all the time, and when she rose 
from her knees, after whispering over her prayers, 
they broke forth in such a glee of music, that it 
seemed as if they knew what she was about and 
rejoiced over it. 

When Mary descended into the kitchen, she 
found aunt Hannah on her knees, between two 
huge andirons, fanning a heap of smoking wood 
with the checked apron, which she tightened at 
the corners around each hand. The smoke puffed 
out in little clouds around her, with every wave 
of the apron, and floated off in fantastic wreaths 
over her head. When Mary came down, she 
turned her face over one shoulder with an incli- 
nation toward the door, and the words, ‘‘You 
will find a place to wash by the rain-water 
trough,” issued from amid the smoke. 
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Mary found the huge trough standing full of 
soft water, to the left of the back stoop. On one 
end where the wood was thick, stood a yellow 
earthen wash-bowl, with a square piece of soap, 
of the same color, lying by it. 

To a child of Mary’s habits this rustic toilet 
was luxurious. Standing upon a piece of plank, 
that protected her feet from the damp earth 
around the trough, she bathed her hands and 
face again and again, drawing in deep draughts 
of the bright air between each ablution, wiih a 
delicious sense of enjoyment. 

“That's right—you are beginning to find out 
the ways of the house, darter. Grand old trough, 
isn’t it?” said uncle Nathan, issuing from the 
porch, and turning back the cotton wristbands 
from his plump hands, as he came up to where 
Mary was standing. ‘‘That’s right. Now fora 
good wash.” 

Mary hastened to cast the water away that 
she bad been using, and fill the bowl afresh for 
uncle Nathan, before he reached the plank on 
which she stood. Then she resigned ker place, 
and running into the stoop, wiped her hands and 
face till they were rosy again on the roller towel, 
that she had observed hanging near the cheese- 
press. 

‘Now, what must I do next?” she said, con- 
fidentially, as uncle Nathan claimed his turn at 
the crash towel, ‘‘I want to be of some use, please 
tell me how!” 

‘*That’s right,” said uncle Nathan, patting her 
head with his wet hand, ‘‘run, hang over the tea- 
kettle, set the table, sweep up a little. You can 
do chores, I reckon.” 

*‘T don’t know what are chores.” " 

“Oh! a little of everything,” replied the old 
man, laughing his deep, good-natured laugh. 

“Oh! yes, I can try at that, any way,” cried 
the child, and her laugh stole through the mellow 
fulhess of his, much as the bird-songs mingled 
with the flow of the river. ‘I’m a good deal 
stronger than I look!” 

‘Bright as a dollar, and smart as a steel-trap. 
I knew it. Them eyes weren’t made for nothing. 
Now run and begin; but look here, darter; don’t 
plague Hannah with questions; just make your- 
self handy; and no fuss about it, you know.” 

“Oh! I can do that, you’ll see,” cried the girl, 
cheerfully, and while uncle Nathan was polishing 
his broad face with the towel, she seized a heavy 
iron tea-kettle and carried it to a well, which, 
surrounded by plantain and dock leaves, stood 
near a corner of the house. She had some little 
difficulty in managing the windlass, and when 
the old mossy bucket fell with a dash into the 
water twenty feet below, it made her start and 
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‘shiver all over, as if she had harmed some- 


thing. 

I am afraid she never could have managed, 
with those little hands, to have drawn the bucket 
over the well curb; but while she stood trembling 
like a leaf, holding back the windlass with both 
hands, and gazing desperately on the bucket, 
down whose green sides the water-drops were 
raining back into the well, good uncle Nathan 
came up, panting with the exertion, and seizing 
hold of the bucket jerked it over to the curb. 

“Don’t try that again; it’s rather more than 
you can manage yet,” he said, breathing hard, 
“IT was an old Ishmaelite to put you up to it.” 

“T thought it was easy enough,” said Mary, 
trembling with affright and the overtax of her 
strength, while uncle Nathan filled the tea-kettle 
and bore it into the porch, ‘‘next time I shall 
know how better.” 

She took the kettle from the old man’s hand, 
and bending her whole strength to the task, bore 
it into the kitchen. 

Aunt Hannah was still on her knees, blowing 
away at the obstinate green wood, that smoked 
and smouldered at its ease. When Mary came 
tottering under the weight of her kettle, and 
hung it upon the trammel-hook just over an in- 
cipient blaze, the old lady gave her a keen glance, 
as much of surprise as pleasure, and working 
vigorously with her apron, sent a whirl of smoke 
into the child’s eyes, while her lips muttered 
something that sounded like ‘nice girl.” 

It was quite wonderful how the little creature 
found out all the ways of that old house so noise- 
lessly! While aunt Hannah sat, knife in hand, 
stripping the skins from her cold potatoes, and 
cutting them in round slices that dropped hissing 
one by one into hot gravy, which, with their 
slices of pork, simmered in the frying-pan which 
she had just taken from the fire, Mary had drawn 
forth the little cherry wood table, found the 
table-cloth of bird’s-eye diaper in one end of the 
drawer, and knives and forks in the other, which 
she proceeded to arrange after the fashion she 
had observed the night before. 

Aunt Hannah turnéd her head now and then, 
after stirring up her potatoes, and held the drip- 
ping knife above the frying-pan, while she gave 
a sharp glance at these proceedings, quite ready 
to impart a brief reprimand should the case re- 
quire it. But each glance grew shorter, and at 
last those t':in lips relaxed into a look of grim 
satisfaction, when she saw the little girl mea- 
suring a drawing of tea in the top of her tin 
canister, leveling it nicely off with the edge of a 
spoon handle, not a grain more or less than the 
usual allowance. Aunt Hannah was not a close 
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woman ‘in the usual country acceptation of the 
term, but she hated changes and loved tea. That 
old canister lid had been the hoysehold standard 
for thirty years, and it was not likely that she 
would heartily sanction any addition or diminu- 
tion for a little girl like that. 

At length the breakfast was ready. The 
slices of salt pork were neatly arranged on a 
plate; and the potatoes crisped to a turn, were 
placed beside it on the hearth. Between them 
stood a plate of milk-toast and the little pewter 
tea-pot, puffing threads of steam from its puny 
nossle, as if it really intended an opposition to 
the great salamander of a kettle that sung and 
fumed and made a great ado over the hot fire 
back inthechimney. Just as everything seemed 
ready for breakfast, uncle Nathan came in, obe- 
dient to a nod from his grim sister, and seating 
himself before the fire, opened the Bible and 
began to read. 

It was a temptation to worldly thoughts, that 
warm breakfast, so savory and appetising to a 
child whose appetite was stimulated with exercise 
and the fresh mountain air, and I do not pretend to 
say that once or twice she did not wonder a little 
if uncle Nathan always read so slow or prayed 
so long. But it was a passing thought, and, as 
uncle Nathan said afterward, ‘‘she couldn’t help 
birds flying over her head, but that was no reason 
why they should build nests in her hair.” In 
this case, naughty thoughts were like the birds, 
and if she drove them away, that was all that 
could be expected. Uncle Nathan was a good 
old man in his day and generation, and we have 
no idea of criticising any opinion of his. 

When the breakfast was over, aunt Hannah 
disappeared from the back porch, with a milk- 
pail in one hand and a three-legged stool in the 
other. Uncle Nathan followed her example, 
but more slowly, and the cotton handkerchief of 
many colors that his sister had tied on her head, 
disappeared over the back garden fence before 
he had half crossed the cabbage patch. He 
lingered behind long enough to give Mary an 
encouraging smile through the kitchen door, and 
went off murmuring, as if in confidence to his 
milking-stool, ‘‘Nice girl, nice girl, I wonder we 
never thought of taking a little thing like that 
befores If Hannah had only kept poor Catha- 
rine’s baby now, what company they would have 
been for each other.” 

When the good man reached the little pasture 
lot, thinly scattered over with apple trees, in 
which a half dozen fine cows grazed over night, 
he found aunt Hannah beneath one of the largest 
trees, seated upon her stool, and milking what 
she called the “hardest” cow of the lot. When 





disposed to be refractory -she cut its ‘tan- 
trums” short with a sharp ‘‘soh!” that went off 
from her thin lips like the crack of a pistol; and 
this one word always had more effect upon the 
animal, than a world of uncle Nathan’s gentle 
‘¢so-ho, so-hos,” that always seemed as if he was 
quieting an infant. The vicious animal knew the 
difference well enough, for one was usually fol- 
lowed by a crack of the stool over its ribs, while 
the other sometimes resulted in leaving the 
rotund old gentleman wallowing, like a mud- 
turtle, on his back in the grass. 

It is natural to suppose that under these cir- 
cumstances, uncle Nathan usually gave a wide 
berth to his sister’s favorite; but this morning 
he drove the meekest and fattest cow of the herd 
gingerly up to the old apple tree, and after 
placing his stool very deliberately on the grass, 
and the pail between his knees, began a slow 
accompaniment to the quick motion of aunt 
Hannah’s hands, which kept two pearly streams 
in rapid flow to the half filled pail resting 
against fer feet. While the milk rattled and 
rushed upon the bottom of his empty pail, uncle 
Nathan kept quiet, leaning his head against the 
cow and thinking over the pleasant ideas that 
little Mary had aroused in his kind heart. Un- 
consciously wishing to share these thoughts with 
his sister, he had driven his cow close to hers 
that they might converse together. Hannah took 
no notice of his presence, however, but went on 
filling her pail so rapidly, that it began to foam 
over the edge. When her brother saw this, and 
knew by the soft, feathery sound that she had 
nearly finished, he stooped down, and with his 
dear old face just visible under the cow, called 
out, 

“I say, Hannah, what do you think of her?” 

Did the vicious animal start? Or what was it 
that made the stern woman shriek out, and wheel 
round so sharply on her stool? 

«‘Why, Hannah, did I frighten her? has she 
kicked again?” cried uncle Nathan, surprised by 
the sharp action and wild look that she cast 
back upon him. 

*¢Yes, she did start,” answered aunt Hannah, 
rising and taking up the pail, now quite full, 
which made her waver to and fro, a singular 
weakness which no one had ever witnessed in 
her before. 

“But you ain’t frightened, sister; nothing can 
frighten you,” said Nathan, soothingly. 

“No, but you asked something, what is it.” 

“‘Only, how you liked her?” 

““Her!—who?” 

“Why, Mary Fuller, our little girl, you know.” 

“You are thinking of her then.” 
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‘*Why, yes, Hannah, I can’t think of anything 
else. Isn’t she a nice little creature?” 

“Test” 

‘‘How handy she was about the breakfast, I 
shouldn’t wonder now if all the dishes are washed 
up by the time we get back.” 

“Do you think so?” said aunt Hannah, gazing 
down into her foaming pail so steadily, that even 
uncle Nathan could see that she was not thinking 
of anything so trivial as her morning’s work. 

‘‘Hannah,” he said ‘‘ what has come over you? 
you seem so strange since this little girl came. 
You scarcely speak.” 

“Do I ever speak much?” she answered. 

“No,” said uncle Nathan, with a sigh, ‘‘but 
now something has gone wrong—what is it? 
don’t you like to keep the child?” 

*¢Yes, I like it.” 

‘She will be a help to you?” 

‘*Yes, I think so—of course she must.” 

«‘And company for me—for us both?” 

**For you, yes—as for me, brother, I have no 
company, good or bad, but my own thoughts.” 

She spoke with some feeling, her voice shook, 
her hard eyes wavered as they turned toward 
her brother. In twenty years Nathan had not 
seen her so moved. Why was it? What was 
there in the coming of a helpless child beneath 
their roof, to disturb the composure of a woman 
like that? As the good man sat upon his stool, 
pondering over these thoughts, for he was too 
much surprised for speech, she hung her stool 
upon a limb of the apple tree, and moved toward 
the house, stooping more than usual beneath the 
weight of her milk-pail. 

As uncle Nathan had prophesied, Mary was as 
busy as a humming-bird washing up the break- 
fast dishes, and putting everything to rights in 
the kitchen. Aunt Hannah did not seem to 
observe it, but strained her milk, and went out 
again. When she came back, uncle Nathan was 
with her, looking rather grave and perplexed. 

It was now approaching nine o’clock, and all 
the ‘‘chores,” as the good couple called the 
household work, ‘were done up.” 

“Go up stairs and get your things,” said aunt 
Hannah, addressing Mary, ‘‘it’s school time.” 

“Mary obeyed, and aunt Hannah proceeded 
to change her checked apron for one of black 
silk, snd to invest her head in a straw bonnet, 
that had been tolerably fashionable ten years 
before, since which time it had been often 
bleached, but never changed in form. 

She took Mary by the hand, when she came 
down, with her plain mantilla and cottage bonnet 
on, surveyed her keenly from head to foot, and 
lead her into the street. 
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They passed down the village, the woman not 
deigning to notice that she was an object of 
curiosity, the child shrinking with that sensitive 
dread of observation, that always haunted her 
when among strangers. About thecentre of the 
village stood a brick academy, with an open 
space before it, and surrounded by a wooden 
verandah. 

Aunt Hannah entered the lower story of this 
building, where some forty children were as- 
sembled under a female teacher, who came for- 
ward to receive her visitors. 

“‘This little girl,” said aunt Hannah, “‘we have 
adoptéd her. She must come to school.” 

‘What branches do you wish her to study?” 
inquired the teacher. 

‘Reading, writing, cyphering, enough to 
reckon up a store bill, if she should ever 
have one, and enough of geography to keep her 
from losing her way in the world.” 

‘Ts that all?” said the teacher, “a girl of her age 
ought to know all that, without further teach- 
ing.” 

‘‘Like enough she does, ask her,” said aunt 
Hannah. : 

The teacher looked at Mary, who smiled, 
blushed, and after a moment’s hesitation, said, 
modestly. 

*‘T know how to read and write, and a little 
of the rest.” 

“Very well, I will examine you presently,” 
said the teacher ‘‘ yonder is an empty desk, you 
can take it.” 

Mary advanced up the school-room, blushing 
and trembling beneath the amazed and half- 
mocking glances that followed her. So sensi- 
tively conscious was she of her deformity that 
every movement, when curious eyes were upon 
her, brought its pang. But with true heroism, 
she subdued all appearance of the pain she felt; 
and in her very meekness and fortitude there lay 
a charm that won more worthy affection than 
beauty could have done. 

Thus she entered upon her school life, alone 
and among strangers, for aunt Hannah left her 
at the door. She lodked around with a forlorn 
hope that Isabel might, like her, be sent to 
school, or that something might happen to take 
the sad weight of loneliness from her heart; but 
all was new, cold, and depressing; and leaning 
her head on the desk, she felt chilled in all her 
veins. There was no disposition to weep in little 
Mary now. 

Sensitive as she was, no one ever saw her shed 
tears over her own sorrow; but kindness, poor 
child! that always brought the dew sparkling up 
from her heart to her eyes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


. But we cannot follow this strange child through 

her school life, so monotonous and yet so full of 
incident, or what seemed such to her inexpe- 
rience. The studies that she undertook were 
singularly broken up and independent. Indeed, 
I much doubt if regular methodical teaching can 
ever be applied toa nature like hers. The god- 
gifted of earth—and of this rare class was Mary 
—generally study through the taste and heart. 
Certain it is, little Mary Fuller, whom no one 
understood except it may be Enoch Sharp 
through his acute observation, and uncle Nathan 
through his great warm heart, had pretty much 
her own way, and oftener studied poems and his- 
tories from Judge Sharp’s library than anything 
else even in the school-room. Thus her mind 
grew and thrived in its own rich fancies: and in 
the wholesome atmosphere of the old homestead, 
her heart expanded and lost nothing of its 
native goodness. It is wonderful how soon the 
scholars forgot to gaze at her crooked figure, or 
smile when she made an awkward movement, 
if anything is wonderful which genius and good- 
ness has power to accomplish. 

But we, anticipating the work of time in these 
reflections, we cannot have the history of these 
two children in detail, but by snatches, which 
give the reader an idea rather than a narrative of 
this portion of their lives. We could follow 
Isabel Chester to her sumptuous home; sump- 
tuous, and yet replete with that discomfort, which 
a vain and selfish woman is certain to bring upon 
a household when placed at its head. We could 
describe the incongruous richness of her rose- 
wood bed, and the delicate lace curtains that 
shadowed her beauty every morning, till the sun 
was high in the heavens and the dew exhaled 
from the earth. Step by step it would be easy 
to detail the elegant selfishness in which the 
innocent child was trained, by the half educated 
and really low-bred woman, who had adopted her 
more to indulge  caprice than from a generous 
impulse. But these details would render our 
stery tedious. Besides, a few events happened 
even in the monotony of a country life, which 
will convey a true idea of their progress. A week 
had elapsed and Mary had heard nothing of her 
little friend, nor ventured to hint at the keen 
desire to see her which grew stranger every day. 
One night when this wish was like a home-sick 
longing, and the child sat silent and drooping by 
the kitchen window, she heard a sweeping sound 
among the cabbage-heads, and peering keenly out 
saw shadow moving through them. Mary’s 





appeared round a corner of the house; her eyes 
were turned bright with expectation toward the 
back door. A footstep sounded from the porch, 
followed by a light tread that_seemed but the 
faintest echo of the first. 

Slowly, step by step, and holding her breath, 
Mary crept forward... Aunt Hannah, who was 
making a cotton garment, which from its dimen- 
sions could only have belonged to uncle Nathan, 
looked at her through her steel spectacles with 
the needle glittering sharply between her fingers, 
and pointed toward her with its thread half- 
drawn. 

Mary stopped short and remained in the mid- 
dle of the floor. A pointed bayonet could not have 
transfixed her more completely. There was a 
slight noise at the door as of some one feeling for 
the latch, but uncle Nathan who was just lifting 
his head from a doze, took it for a knock and called 
out with sleepy good nature, 

‘‘Come in—come in.” 

««Gracious me, ain’t I trying to come in?” called 
a voice from the porch. ‘Why on airth didn’t you 
keep to the old string latch, one could always 
see light enough through the hole to find the 
string by, but this iron consarn is just about the 
most tanterlizing thing that I ever did undertake 
to handle so.” 

As this speech was uttered, the door swung 
open, and Salina strode into the kitchen, leading 
Isabel Chester by the hand. 

“There now, just have a kissing frolic, you 
two young uns, and be over with it, while I 
shake hands with aunt Hannah and uncle Nat,” 
exclaimed Salina, pushing Isabel into Mary’s 
outstretched arms. ‘‘There now, no sobbing, 
nothing of that sort. Human critters weren't 
sent on earth to spend their time in crying. If 
you’re glad to see each other, say so, take a hug 
and a kiss, and then go off up stairs or into the 
porch, while I have a chat with uncle Nat and 
aunt Hannah, if she’s got anything to say for 
herself.” 

The children obeyed her. One glad embrace, 
two or three warm kisses, and they crept away 
to the porch delighted to be alone. 

““Now,” said Salina, drawing a splint bot- 
tomed chair close up to uncle Nathan. ‘You 
hain’t no idea, uncle Nat, what a time I’ve had 
a getting here with that little critter. She cried 
and pined, and sort a worried me till I-brought 
her off right in the teeth and eyes of madam. 
Won’t there be a time when she misses us?” 

‘‘Why wouldn’t she let the little gal come to 
see her playmate?” asked uncle Nathan. 

‘* Playmate—well now, I’d like to hear Madam 


heart began to leap, and as the shadow dis-} Farnham hear you call her that, she’d want to 
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tear your eyes out. But Lord a mercy, she hain’t 
got animation enough for anything of the sort, 
if she had, a rattlesnake wouldn’t be more can- 
tankerous to my thinking. She’s got all the pison 
in her, and hisses it out like a cat: in my hull 
life I never did see such a cruel varment.” 

“Then Mrs. Farnham don’t want her girl to 
come here, is that it?” inquired aunt Hannah, 
setting the gathers in a neck-gusset with the 
point of her needle, which she dashed in and out 
as if it had been a poinard, and that cotton cloth 
her enemy’s heart. : 

**You always hit the nail right on. the head 
when you do strike, aunt Hannah. She don’t 
want her gal to come here, nor your gal to come 
there, that’s the long and short on it.” 

‘‘What for?” inquired uncle Nathan, moving 
uneasily in his great wooden chair. ‘Isn’t our 
little gal good enough?” 

‘Good enough, gracious me, I wonder if she 
thinks anybody in these parts good enough for 
her to wipe her silk slippers on? Why she speaks 
of Judge Sharp as if he was nobody, and of the 
country here as if God hadn’t made it.” 

«But what has she agin that poor child?” in- 
quired aunt Hannah, sternly. 

‘‘She’s crooked, and she came from the poor- 


house, isn’t that enough?” answered Salina, 
stretching forth her head, and counting each 
word down with a finger into the palm of her 


hand as if it had been a coin. ‘‘She’s crooked, 
she came from the poor-house, and more than 
all, she lives here.” 

**So she remembers us then?” said aunt Han- 
nah, resting the point of her needle in a gather 
while she studied her hand. 

“Yes, you are the only people she has asked 
about, and her way of doing it was snappish 
enough, I can tell you.” 

“IT have not seen this woman in eighteen 
years,” said aunt Hannah, thoughtfully, ‘“‘we 
change a good deal in that time.” 

‘“‘She hasn’t changed much though: fallen 
away a little; her red cheeks have turned toa 
kind of propery white; her mouth has grown 
thin and meachen: there’s something kind o’ lathy 
and unsartin about her; as for temper that’s 
just the same, only a little more of it, sharp 
as a muskeeter’s bill, tanterlizing as a green 
nettle. The rattlesnake is a king to her, there’s 
something worth while about his:bite, its strong 
and in arnest, it kills a feller right off; but she 
keeps a nettling and harrering one about all the 
time, without making an end on’t. I wish you 
could see her with that poor little gal, dressing 
her up as if she was a rag-baby, scolding her 





here, sending her there, I declare its enough to 
put one out of conceit with all woman kind.” 

‘Where is Mrs. Farnham’s son now?” in- 
quired uncle Nathan, to whose genial heart the 
sharp opinions of his visitor came unpleasantly, 
‘she ought to be a smart young fellow by this 
time.” 

*‘T don’t know who he’d take after then,” 
observed the housekeeper, drily. 

‘‘His father was an enterprising man, under- 
stood business, knew how to cake care of what 
he made,” said uncle Nathan. ‘We never had 
many smarter men than Farnham here in the 
mountains!” 

‘Farnham was a villain!” exclaimed aunt 
Hannah, whose face to the very lips had been 
growing white as she listened. 

Uncle Nathan started as if a shot had passed 
through ‘his easy-chair. 

**Hannah!” 

The old woman did not seem to hear him, but 
lowering her face over her work sewed on rapidly, 
but the whiteness of her face still continued, and 
you could see by the unequal motion of the cotton 
kerchief folded over her bosom, that she was sup- 
pressing some powerful emotion. 

Uncle Nathan was not a man to press any un- 
pleasant subject upon another; but he seemed 
a good deal surprised by his sister’s strange 
manner; and sat nervously grasping and un- 
grasping the arm of his chair, looking alternately 
at her and Salina, while the silence continued. 

“Well,” said Salina, who had no delicate 
scruples of this kind to struggle with, ‘you do 
beat all, aunt Hannah; 1 hadn’t the least idea 
that there was so much vinegar in you. Now 
Mr. Farnham was kinder related to me by his 
first wife, you know, and I’m bound to keep any 
body from‘raking up his ashes in the grave.” 

‘*Let them rest there—let them rest there!” 
exclaimed aunt Hannah, slowly folding up her 
work. ‘I did not mean to speak his name, but 
it is said, and I will not take anything back.” 

‘Well, nobody wants you to, that I know of: 
it’s a kind of duty to defend one’s relations, 
especially when they can’t do it for themselves: 
but after all, Mr. Farnham only married my 
second cousin, and I don’t know as it’s any 
business of mine, what you call him.” 

“IT remember seeing his first wife once,” said 
uncle Nathan, striving to shake off the heavy 
feeling that his sister had created. “It was 
when hé brought her up here from Connecticut, 
a while after they were married.” 

“‘Nobody saw her very often after that,” said 
Salina, shaking her head, ‘‘she pined away after 
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this time well, for she brought me with her 
for company; I was a little gal then; Farnham 
hadn’t made all his money, and he was glad 
enough for me to settle down and do his work. 
But it was awful lonesome, I can tell you, after 
she was gone; and I used to go down into the 
grave-yard, and set down by her head-stone for 
company, till spring time came, and then your 
sister came to help spin up the wool—wasn’t she 
a harnsome critter?—your sister Anne.” 

Aunt Hannah seemed turning into marble, her 
face and hands grew so deathly white; but she 
heither moved nor spoke. 

Uncle Nathan did not speak either, but he 
pressed both hands down on the arms of his 
chair, and half rose; then fell back as if the 
effort were too much; and with one faint struggle 
sat still, with the tears of a long buried grief 
stealing down his cheeks. 

‘*Well, what have I done wrong now?” asked 
Salina, looking from the tearful old man to the 
pallid sister, and shaking her head till the horn 
comb trembled among her fiery tresses. 

‘*We haven’t mentioned Anne’s name between 
us in more than fifteen years; and it comes hard 
to hear it now,” answered uncle Nathan, drawing 





first one plump hand and then another across-his 
eyes. 

«I didn’t mean any harm by it,” answered the 
housekeeper, penitently, ‘‘but she was a sweet, 
purty critter as ever lived; and no one felt worse 
than I did when she died in that strange way.” 

‘‘Hush!” said aunt Hannah, standing up, pale 
even to ghastliness. ‘It is you that rake.up the 
ashes of the dead—ashes, ashes——” 

The words died on her pale lips; she reached 
out her hands as if to lay hold of something ; 
and fell senseless to the floor. 

Salina seized a pitcher that stood on the table, 
rushed out to the water trough and back again. 
so like a spirit, that the two little girls in the 
porch broke from each other’s arms and shrieked 
aloud. But they recognized her when she came 
back and stood trembling by the door, while she 
dashed the contents of her pitcher both over the 
fainting woman and the kind old man that knelt 
over her. 

It had no effect. Aunt Hannah opened her eyes 
but once during the next hour. Neither the cold 


water nor the old brother’s terror had power to 
reach the buried pulses of her life. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE STAR. 


BY MRS. 


A star is beaming through that cloud, 
That dark and gloomy cloud, 

Like a good heart that yieldeth not, 

When sorrows nearest crowd. 


Its soft and mellow radiance falls, 
Down to each leaf and flower, 

Which thy kind hand, my gentle friend, 
Has lavished on this bower. 


There pale and all alone it shines, 
In the autumnal sky; 

A world, a paradise perchance, 
But still a mystery; 


And here in this my chosen rest, 
Through the lone, stilly night, 

I ponder with a thrill of awe, 
Upon that world of light. 


When death shall come with icy grasp, 
As come full soon he will; 

When this full heart, with all its faults, 
Is lying cold and still; 


When the damp, green sod is over me, 
And friends forgetful are, 





ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


Then wilt thou come, my gentle friend, 
And gaze upon that star? 


Come with thy pure and holy thoughts 
To this sweet place of flowers, 

And think of her whose home will be 
In the eternal bowers 


Of that pale star, which shineth out, 
So beautiful and lone, 

Like the radiance of a vestal’s lamp, 
Above an alter-stone. 


A prayer is stealing from my heart— 
A sad and mournful prayer— 

That when God calls my spirit hence, 
Its haven may be there, 


With tuneful birds, and leafy trees 
And flowers of sunny birth, 

And those dear friends, my heart has loved 
So fervently on earth. 


Deprived of these, that far, bright world 
Would be no place of bliss. 

My heart would turn with lingering love 
To those it left in this. 





HINTS RESPECTING HYACINTHS. 


BY HARRIET SYMMES. 


As regards the culture of hyacinths, we may 
premise, that the first element of success is to 
encourage a free and healthy root-action before 
the production of the flower-stems. This general 
rule applies equally to those grown .in pots and 
glasses. One of the most frequent causes of failure 
arises from a violation of this fundamental rule. 
We have seen the bulbs, from the first moment 
of their being brought home, placed in the glasses 
and set in the windows, or some equally strong 
light. In such a position, and under such cir- 
cumstances, but a sorry amount of gratification 
will be reaped. 

Much has been said on the superiority of cer- 
tain varieties for glass or pot-culture, and many 
seedsmen continue to make such indication in 
their bulb lists. For ourselves, we give no heed 
to such distinctions, and believe there is little 
foundation in them. Mr. Tye, in his pamphlet 
on this flower, has some remarks on the ‘‘selec- 
tion of bulbs,” from which we take the follow- 
ing: ‘As an important el t of success, an 
early selection of bulbs is recommended. This, 
in most cases, will insure to the purchaser larger 
quantities from which to choose, and finer bulbs 
may*be obtained.” And again, in deprecating 
the practice of allowing the bulbs to begin root- 
ing before they are purchased, he says: ‘If the 
food it seeks be withheld, it will draw from 
sources within itself the nourishment with which 
Nature has supplied it; but, like many other 
unassisted efforts, it fails to mature its parts, and 
perfection is not attained. Let, therefore, the 
bulbs be chosen before they begin to grow.” 
And we beg to add, that in removal such young 
roots are frequently broken off, thus increasing 
the evil by weakening the bulb, as such roots 
have to be replaced by a second drain on its 
resources. ; 

The paragraph on the ** Management of Bulbs,” 
in the same little work, we give entire: ‘“‘ Having 
filled the bottles with clean rain-water, introduce 
the bulbs, but do not allow them to touch the 
water by half an inch. Place them in a dark 
closet or cellar, in order that the roots may grow 
first. The flower starts from the heart of the 
bulb so soon as it can escape from the leaves 
which enclose it, when it requires and must have 
nourishment. If it has but few and short roots, 








the flower will be poor and dwarf in conse- 
quence. When the roots are of sufficient length, 
say four or five inches, remove the bottles to a 
situation where the bulbs have light, but not 
too bright at first, and in a week or so place 
them near the glass in a greenhouse or in a 
sitting-room window. In each case be careful 
to avoid too great a change of temperature, 
which should be but little higher than that of 
the place from whence you remove the bottle. 
Let the plants have air on all convenient occa- 
sions, or they will grow tall, pale, and weakly. 
A variety of methods for giving vigor to the 
plants, and brightening the colors of the flowers, 
have been resorted to; such, for example, as 
adding to the water a few lumps of charcoal, a 
little nitrate of soda, or a small portion of salt- 
petre; but the following has been found to an- 
swer well; dissolve half an ounce of guano with 
so much chloride of lime as would equal the size 
of a large pea, in a quart of rain-water. Let 
this mixture stand for a day or two, to become 
clear. Pour about two teaspoonfuls into the 
bottle twice a week after the flower, appears well 
out of the bulb.” 

There is one important feature in the success- 
ful cultivation of the hyacinth in glasses, which, 
we think, is not sufficiently known or recognized ; 
we allude to changing the water. On this branch 
of the subject, Mr. Tye gives the following 
excellent bit of advice: ‘‘The water requires 
changing every two or three weeks. Let the 
Sresh supply be of the same temperature as that in 
which the bulb has been growing; for remember 
the heat of the room, or greenhouse, has taken 
off the ‘chill.’ The flowers will receive a check, 
if you do not attepd to this.” And in reference 
to the too prevalent practice of allowing the 
flower-stem to become ‘‘drawn,” we extract the 
following: ‘Such plants as appear to grow too 
rapidly should be removed to a little cooler situa- 
tion; say from the sitting-room to the parlor, or 
any such place, according to convenience. On 
the other hand, such as appear too stunted 
should be removed for a short time to a little 
warmer situation, on the chimney-piece—for 
instance, in the sitting-room; but not for too 
long a period, or they will be weak and pale. 


Observation is the best guide in all these matters.” 
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THE SPIRIT’S LOVE.—-“OUR THOUGHTS.” 





It is found that, in the majority of cases, the 
tlower-stem requires artificial supports, although 
we confess we believe that superior cultivation 
will obviate such an application. A hyacinth in 
the open border will not require it, and from such 
we must infer that artificial treatment alone 
renders such necessary. 

Of the treatment of the bulbs after flowering, 
so as to render them creditable, “‘if not equal to 
the first season” of flowering, the following is 
given: ‘‘Many bulbs are rendered worthless by 
careless treatment after they have done bloom- 
ing; whereas fine blooms, if not equal to the 
first season, may be relied upon if treated in the 





following manner:—The moment the flowers 
begin to decay, remove them from the glasses, 
and plant them in good, rich compost, consisting 
of three parts of good decayed turf, and one 
each of well-rotted cow-dung and sand. | Let the 
flowers and leaves die off before taking up the 
bulbs; and do not on any account cut them off 
when green, as this greatly impoverishes the 
bulb.” 

In the pot-culture of hyacinths, as well as in 
that of glasses, a thorough root action must be 
procured before the stimulants to growth in the 
leaves and flowers are applied, or failure will 
assuredly follow. 





THE SPIRIT’S LOVE. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Tuy presence, my Eva, is joyous to me, 

It is sweet as the moon-ray that sleeps on the sea, 

As the flower cup opens to catch the fresh dew, 

So my fond heart expands its emotions to you; 

They are pure as the snow-flake that rests on the 
sod, 

Like that is my love for thee, and for my God! 

Yes, as pure as the gem in the ocean’s deep bed, 

Tis pure as the sanctified soul of the dead, 

Like the pearl in the waters ’tis hidden from sight, 

Like the diamond that gleams in the mino’s gloomy 
night, 

No eye can behold it save her’s I so prize; 

’Tis too sacred for aught ‘neath the beautiful skies, 

A fire that a vestal would chorish for aye, 

And one that can know not earthly decay; 

Misfortune, and sorrow, and poverty’s blast 





Hath often the bright star of love overcast; 

But that love was of earth, no spirit was there, 

No sweet intermingling of soul-breathing prayer: 

What is earth’s shall decay—what is Heaven’s shall 
endure, 

For God.is unseen save by that which is pure! 

The globe in its majesty all shail decay— 

The sun be extinguished—the moon fade away, 

And the gems of Night’s curtains be shorn of their 
beams, 

They shall fade like the pictures in beautiful dreams, 

But the love of the spirit undying shall be, 

Living on—living on in Eternity! 

’Tis a flame that is quenchless and ever sublime, 

Unheeding the chances and changes of Time— 

With the angels it dwells ’mid unperishing flowers: 

God grant, dearest Eva, such love may be ours. 





“OUR THOUGHTS.” 


BY LUTHER GRANGER RIGGS. 


Tney come when low breezes 
Are fanning the leaves; 
They come when the rose-bud 
The dew-drop receives: 
By the noon-tide’s silence, 
By the night’s noon-tide’s hum 
At all times! Oh, deeply 
And darkly they come. 


They come when the ripple 
Is low on the’streams, 

And the plover is nestling 
By the fountain in dreams; 





And the twilight looks out 
With a star on its breast 

And they whisper that all 
But themselves are at rest. 


They come at the morning 
By minutes and by hours, 
But not as they once were, 
Of birds and of flowers; 
They come when some token 
Of past days will rise, 
As a link to the present, 
And then they bring sighs. 





OUR WORK TABLE. 
NETTED MUSIC-STOOL COVER. 


BY MBS. 


MarTeRiALs.—Messrs. W. Evans & Co.’s Boar’s- 
head crochet cotton, No. 12. Royal Moravian 
do., No.12. Ivory mesh, No. 9, (using the ivory 
gauge.) 

As a rule it is to be observed that the number 
of divisions in a piece of netting regulates the 
number of stitches with which itis begun. Thus, 
as there are eight divisions here, you begin with 
eight stitches, and work two in every one, com- 
mencing with the first. In the following rounds, 
do two in every short stitch and one in every 
other, so that you increase eight times in the 
round until the full dimensions are attained. 
When there are thirty-seven stitches in each 
division, do four rounds without any increase, 
and the top is finished. 


Tur Borper.—Begin on one stitch. Net two 
in one. Turn the work, and net one in the first 
and two in the second. Continue to net back- 
ward and forward, always doing two stitches in 
the last stitch, until there are fourteen in the 
row 4. Now increase only at the end of every 
alternate row, for sixteen rows; the next row, 
instead of netting every stitch, leave the last 
eight, thus forming the first Vandyke,. Re- 
peat between the crosses, until you come to the 








PULLAN. 


last point, which must be done thus: Do the first 
two rows as usual, then, instead of increasing, you 
will decrease, by netting two together, at that 
edge, where before you enlarged. Repeat until 
the ordinary point is made. 





All the netting is done with the boar’s-head 
cotton; the darning with the Moravian. 

(A.) This is a section of the top, from whichi 
the pattern is to be darned. Tack the netting 
on a piece of colored paper, the size of the music- 
stool, and darn at each division. 
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(B.) A section of the darned border. Those 
who prefer a heavier one, may easily knit a 


$ fringe into the loops round the edgé. 
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TRIMMING FOR CHILDREN’S DRAWERS. 


BY HARRIET BOWEN. 


A very pretty pattern, in the latest style. ; 


The material is French working cotton. 


‘ 
é 
4 
é 


in raised satin-stich, sewing over the lines, or in 
buttonhole-stitch 





INSERTIONS. 


[SEE ILLUSTRATION IN FRONT OF THE NUMBER. ] 


Mareriatzs, French working cotton. Work in ; buttonhole-stitch. For the front of petticoats 
raised satin-stitch sewing over the lines, or in { the pattern may be enlarged., 





ISAAC AND REBECCA. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Tue patriarch walked among his fields, 
’T was at the close of even. 

One single silver star on high 
Blazed in the depths of Heaven. 

The ripened grain of burnished gold 
Was dusky with the shadows. 

The solid outlines of the hills 
Stretched purple o’er the meadows. 


Downeast he walked, when suddenly 

His brown cheek flushed with pleasure; 
He saw a line of camels come 

pty slow and stately measure; 


_ 





High in their midst, a virgin tall 
Shone, with her maids attendant, 

As when the moon, with sister stars, 
Rides up the sky resplendent. 


At once he knew it was his bride, 
His bride so long expected, 

His bride, to whom Jehovah’s self 
His servant had directed. 

To welcome her he hurried forth; 
He knelt; she, half-affrighted, 

But looked into his face; then smiled; 
And in his arms alighted. 





CROCHET INSTRUCTIONS. 


BY MLLE. 


DEFOUR 


As we have received many letters, from new 
subscribers, desiring us to explain the terms 
used in crochet, we propose doing it in this 
number, begging our friends to preserve it, and 
refer to it on any future occasion of doubt. 

Cuain Stircn (abbreviated into ch.) is the 
foundation Stitch in crochet. A loop of thread 
is made on the hook, and through this the thread 
is drawn, forming the first chain stitch; draw 
the thread through this one, and a second is 
formed. Continue the process until you have 
done the required number. 

Suip Srircu (sl.) is a stitch chiefly used for the 
veinings of leaves, and similar parts, in imita- 
tions of Honiton lace. It serves, also, to carry 
the thread from one part to another, without 
either breaking it off or widening the work. In- 
sert the hook in the stitch next to that already 
on the needle, (unless the directions particularly 
say, miss so many) and draw the thread at once 
through both stitches. Repeat. 

Sinciz Crocuer (sc.)—lInsert the hook in the 
chain, and draw the thread through it; this 
forms a second loop on the hook. Draw the 
thread through these two by a single movement, 
and the stitch will be completed. 

Dovste Crocuer (dc.)—Raise the thread over 
the hook so as to pass it round, before inserting 
the latter in the chain; draw the thread through, 
and you will find three loops on the hook; bring 
the cotton through two, which makes one instead 
of those taken off. Thus two are still on the 
needle; finish the stitch by drawing the thread 
through these. 

TreBLe CrocuetT (tc.) is a stitch precisely 
similar to the last; but as the thread is passed 
twice round the hook before the insertion of the 
latter in the chain, there will be four loops on, 
when the thread is drawn through. Bring the 
thread three times through two loops to finish 
the stitch. 





Lone Tresie Crocuzr (1 tc.) has the thread 
twisted three times round the hook, before it is 
passed through the chain; consequently, it will 
require the thread to be drawn four times through 
two loops to finish the stitch. 

To work THROUGH a stitch, is to draw the 
thread under instead of in it. This is stronger 
than the usual method, but not so neat; it is, 
therefore, rarely used for anything but very open 
work. 

Square Crocuet is that which is made en- 
tirely in small squares, those which form the 
pattern being closely filled in, and the ground 
open. Open squares are formed thus: 1 de. 2 
ch., miss 2, repeated. Close squares contain 
three de. stitches thus: 1 ¢., 1 0., would have 
4 dc. 2 ch. Every pattern in square crochet 
requires a foundation chain of stitches which can 
be divided by three and leave one over; as it is 
obvious that if an open square were the last on 
the pattern, a de. stitch would be required to 
form the square at the end. 

Sometimes a very large piece of work may be 
made in treble square crochet. In this work, a 
close square of 4 te. stitches; an open square, 1 
te. 3 ch., miss 8. This style requires the pattern 
to be divisible by four, with one stitch over. 

The stars; daggers, and asterisks used in print- 
ing knitting and crochet receipts signify that 
any stitches given between two similar marks 
are to be done as many times as directed: thus, 
« 8dc. 2 ch. » three times, means 8 de. 2 ch., 
3 de. 2 ch., 3 de. 2 ch. 

When one repetition occurs within another 
italics are used at each end of the part. *1 p. 
2k. 1p. 1k. (a) m. 1, k.1 (a) 6 times * 8 times, 
means that one complete pattern being finished, 
when you have made 1, knitted 1, 6 times, 
8 of those patterns, beginning again each time 
at the first *, will be required for the round or 
row. 





CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


[SEE ILLUSTRATION IN FRONT OF THE NUMBER. ] 


Marteriats.—French cambric and fine work- ; satin stitch; the edge, buttonhole stitch; the 


ing cotton, No. 120. 


Work the leaves and a portion of the circles in 


festoons, or bars, buttonhole stitch, and cut away 


the spaces between the bars. 
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EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Ripine@ on Horsesack.—The plate, which we give 
in this number, suggests some remarks on female 
equestrianism. In former volumes we have given 
full instructions respecting this elegant and healthful 
eccomplishment; but a few additional words may not 
be amiss now. 

We believe we may claim for the Philadelphia 
ladies the supremacy in equestrianism. The art of 
horsemanship has been carried to a perfection here 
unequalled in the United States. In most places, it 
is considered sufficient if a lady can keep her seat, 
and, on an emergency, leap a fence. But these are 
really but the beginning of good horsemanship. A 
first-rate rider should have her horse as much under 
control as a machine. Where the animal is one of 
little, or no spirit, this is a comparatively easy task; 
but when the courser is high-mettled, it demands 
skill of the rarest kind. Yet we know ladies, in 
this city, who ride such horses, controlling them with 
ease, and making them back, move sideways, or per- 
form the most difficult feats of the menage, as readily 
as an ordinary rider stops her horse, or a somewhat 
better one changes him from a canter to a trot. 

We read an announcement, a few months ago, of 
a prize, offered at a fair, for the best female eques- 
trian. The prize was an elegant bridle with a martin- 
gale. Now,a finished Philadelphia rider would think 
herself insulted if told that she required a martingale ; 
for if her horse is broken as it ought to be, he will 
keep his head in position, in obedience to the hand. 
And here lies the second point of good riding. A 
light hand is as necessary as a firm seat. We know 
blood-horses, which are ridden by ladies almost with 
the finger, so delicate are their mouths, and so fine 
the hand of the riders. These ladies are all pupils 
of Baucher, who may be said to have revolutionized 
riding. The old system, and that still pursued in 
driving horses, which teaches the animal to pull on 
the bit, practically puts a lady at the mercy of the 
horse, for the hardness of his mouth disables her 
from stopping him if he chooses to run away. A 
lady should never trust herself, on a good horse, 
without a curb-bit, nor without understanding also 
how to manage it. Any lady, who has a horse worth 
the trouble, can, however, train him to perfection, by 
purchasing Baycher’s treatise on horsemanship. We 
know a racer, whom few men could ride, which has 
been thus trained into perfect obedience by a lady; 
and the training, in this way, teaches the lady as 
much as the horse, 

To see a high-spirited animal cantering, trotting, 
or changing foot, with neck arched, or moving side- 
ways at a touch of the heel or whip, or backing at 
the slightest pressure of his mistress on the bit, is a 
or believe, that can only be witnessed on ; 





TABLE. 


the roads in the neighborhood of Philadelphia, and 
not even in London itself. Nor would these ladies 
fear taking a hedge with the boldest Englishwomen. 

We are not without hope that ladies elsewhere may 
take up equestrianism in the right spirit. It is a 
false notion that a woman cannot ride a gay horse 
with safety. All that is required is skill. 

Tue Frencn Court Dress.—The old, cumbrous 
train has been reintroduced at the French Court, and 
we have a picture of a lady, dressed With it, in one 
of our late Parisian fashion books. We give a de- 
scription of this dress below. In the picture, the 
wearer—to speak plainly—reminds us of a peacock, 
with his tail dragging on the ground. The presenta- 
tion, in such a dress, is a serious trial to the nerves 
of a neophyte. The lady has to advance alone, up a 
long room, and between files of critical spectators, to 
the Emperor and Empress; and, after paying her 
respects, has to back out, managing her train in the 
best way she can. Every moment she is liable to 
stumble backward, by getting her feet entangled in 
the train. The French ladies are welcome to such 
absurdities. But for the dress, as described in “La 
Moniteur de la Mode.” 


“Silk dress trimmed with tulle, silver leaves, and 


blonde. The body, ending in a point in front, and 
long in the waist, is trimmed with a drapery of. flat 
plaits, in tulle, wide before and very low on the 
shoulder. A blonde three inches wide trims the 
bottom of this drapery and follows its movements, 
that is to say, in the middle it has its whole width, 
and toward the shoulder it begins to die away and 
comes to nothing on the sleeve. A tuft of foliage 
frosted with silver comes down in front of the body. 
A small tuft is placed on the shoulder. 

“The skirt has three blonde flounces, forty-two, 
ten, and eight inches deep, each sewed under a row 
of tulle puffs, with tufts of the same foliage as on the 
body. About an inch of skirt is left between the 
edge and the vandykes of the blonde and the puff. 
This interval gives an air of lightness to the whole. 

“Train of moire antique, two and a quarter yards 
wide, and very nearly two and three-quarter yards 
long altogether, (or one and a half yards from the 
bottom of the dress) a tulle bouillonne runs all round 
the train. It is very small at top and increases,in 
size toward the bottom. A blonde of from ten to 
twenty inches deep is sewed on the train, and 
diminishes to four inches toward the top. A-cordon 
of foliage frosted and bordered with silver is sewed 
on to the head of the blonde.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Kate Clarendon. By Emerson Bennett. 1 vol. 
Philada; T. B. Peterson.—We have no hesitation 
in pronouncing this the best, as it is the latest of 
Bennett’s fictions. The scene is laid on the banks 
of the Ohio, a few miles from Cincinnati, at a time, 
however, when the city contained only a few log 
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huts, and when all the rest was a wilderness, filled 
with wild beasts and murderous savages. The tale, 
located thus, is stirring to the last degree, full of 
“hair-breadth escapes,” and “moving incidents.” 
The heroine, Kate Clarendon, is a beautiful cha- 
racter, a real person, we understand, disguised under 
a false name. Blind Luther, the necromancer, is a 
striking conception, and has no equal, in American 
fiction, except Bird’s Quaker, in “ Nick of the Woods.” 
Tales like this, which embody the historical element 


as well as that of love, and which depict a memorable | 


period of our national development, ought to receive 
the encouragement of every American. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s novels are, moreover, unexceptionable in their 
morality. This author, indeed, deserves well of his 
countrymen, for he has always written in a true 
spirit, and has done much to illustrate pioneer 
life. We commend his fictions generally to public 


encouragement. Mr. Peterson has issued Mr. Ben- 
nett’s best works, in neat, yet cheap volumes, both in 
paper covers and cloth binding. 


The Working Man’s Way in the World. Being 
the Autobiography of a Journeyman Printer. 1 vol. 
New York: Redfield.—We confess to a liking for 
autobiographies. They are generally full of cha- 
racter, if not of incident, and mostly of both. The 
present is the story of a journeyman printer, as told 
by himself, and capitally told also. Born in a Devon- 
shire village, and acquiring his craft in a provincial 
town, he subsequently aspired to see more of the 
world, and accordingly worked in London and after- 
ward in Paris. Personal adventures, and descriptions 
of the craft in England and Franca, are intermixed 
with graphic portraits of various oddities and cele- 
brities whom it was the narrator’s lot to meet. The 
reader is carried, in a few pages, from a dingy London 
printing-office to the Revolution of July, and then 
back to England, and to an eccentric, but good-na- 
tured clergyman, with whose protegee the writer falls 
in love. The volume is evidently from the pen of an 
intelligent man. We have enjoyed it unusually, and 
are confident it will please our readers as much, if 
not more. 

Classic and Historic Portraits. By James Bruce. 
1 vol. New York: Redfield.—Just the book for a 
lady’s library. How often have we heard our fair 
friends deplore the want of a comprehensive volume, 
not too large, which should contain well-written bio- 
graphies of the most eminent men and women of 
ancient and modern times. This need, so long felt, 
Mr. Bruce has supplied. From Sappho to De Stael, 
from Pythagoras to Sobieski, we have them all de- 
scribed, not in long and wordy memoirs, but in short, 
graphic sketches that are full of character. In future, 
instead of having to refer to a cumbrous Encyclo- 
pwdia, or to be forced to rest satisfied with the meagre 
accounts to be found in Biographical Dictionaries, 
it will only be necessary to open the “Classic and 
Historic Portraits,” which, from its convenient size, 
can always be kept at hand on the table. The volume 
is neatly printed, as Redfield’s books always are. 





The U. S. Grinnell Expedition in Search of Sir 
John Franklin. A Personal Narrative. By E. K. 
Kane, M. D., U. 8. N. 1 vol. New York: Harper 
& Brothere—We congratulate the “Harpers” on 
having recovered so quickly from their disastrous 
conflagration. A misfortune, which would have 
prostrated almost any other firm, has only served, 
it would seem, to show the mettle of which they are 
made. They are truly, Phonix-like, and have risen 
from their ashes, more brilliant than ever. The pre- 
sent is the first new work which they have issued 
since their calamity, their first object having been 
to supply the orders on hand for their standard 
school-books. It was all printed, and ready to pub- 
lish, when the fire occurred, destroying the entire 
edition, with the exception of a few copies. Every 
thing had to be done over again, even to the engrav- 
ings and stereotyping. Yet, in little over two months, 
the book has been brought out, a magnificent royal 
octavo volume of nearly six hundred pages, illus- 
trated with numerous mezzotints by Sartain, and 
an almost countless number of spirited wood-cuts. 
Perhaps few works as interesting, or valuable, have 
ever been issued from the press. In every way it 
commends itself to a patriotic heart, for it is at once 
the record of a most heroic American enterprise, and 
a triumpb of national art and mechanics. 


Theological Essays. By F. D. Maurice, M. A. 
Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 1 vol. New York: Red- 
Jfield.—The republication of a work, which has created 
an extraordinary sensation abroad. Mr. Maurice is 
a clergyman of the Church of England, but interprets 
her creed somewhat differently from what her minis- 
ters generally do; and hence the clamor which the 
book has raised. A portion of the essays is devoted 
to Unitarianism, which the author regards as neither 
Scriptural, nor in conformity with a profound view of 
the relations between God and man. Another part 
discusses endless punishment, of which Mr. Maurice 
seems to be skeptical. His main idea is that the 
great Father rules by love rather than by terror. 
Whatever may be thought of the arguments of the 
author, or of his interpretation of Scripture, his sin- 
cerity and earnestness cannot be questioned. Hold- 
ing, as he does, a sort of middle ground between the 
strictly orthodox church and the Unitarian, he shares, 
however, the fate common to persons in his position, 
and does not seem to have met much favor from 
either. To redters of mature views, correct hab*t7 
of thought, and familiarity with the Bible, we can 
recommend these essays, for such can sift the wheat 
from the chaff. 

The Fortune-Hunter. A Novel of New York Society. 
By Anna Cora Mowatt. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. Peter- 
son.—The lately published autobiography of Mrs. 
Mowatt has created such a demand for her novel of 
“The Fortune-Hunter,” which she speaks of there 
as one of her first literary efforts, and which she says 
she wrote in a few weeks, that Mr. Peterson has put 
a new and cheap edition of it to press. We are glad 
to see so sprightly a fiction revived. There aro tens 
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USEFUL RECEIPTS. 





of thousands who have not read it, and to such it will 
be infinitely more entertaining than the vapid novel- 
ties of the day, not one in ten of which is worth 
perusing. Mrs. Mowatt, in writing of New York 
society, has the advantage of describing what she 


has herself seen: she was, indeed, the first to paint 


e Potiphars, the Rev. Cream Cheeses, and the other 
butterflies of “Japonicadom.” 

Miss Leslie’e New Receipt-Book For Cooking. 1 
vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This is a sequel to 
Miss Leslie’s famous “Complete Cookery,” and to 
distinguish it from that, is called “New Receipts For 
Cooking.” It is a handsomely printed volume of over 
five hundred pages, bound in sheep, and containing 
more than a th d new receipts. Many of these 
have come from the South, and were dictated by 
colored cooks, who, as Miss Leslie’s says in her pre- 
face, seem to be gifted with a natural capability for 
the culinary art. Others are of French origin. We 
find in it directions for every variety of cooking, from 
the simplest up to the most complex dishes; also lists 
of articles adapted to go together for breakfasts, din- 
ners, and suppers; besides much useful information, 
and many miscellaneous subjects connected with 
general housewifery. No woman ought to be without 
this book. Its receipts for making cakes and con- 
fectionary alone render it worth double the price 
asked for it, especially to ladies who do not live in 
large towns, and cannot send to a cake-baker when- 
ever they are to have company. We see that the 





publisher offers to send a copy, postage free, on the 


receipt of a dollar. But read the advertisement on 
the cover of this number. 

Letters To A Young Man: and other Papers. By 
Thomas De Quincey. 1 vol. Boston: Ticknor, Read 
& Fields.—The principal part of this volume is occu- 
pied with De Quincey’s admirable letters to a young 
man whose education had been neglected. Then 
follow several excellent short essays, on the “Theory 
of Greek Tragedy,” another on “Conversation,” and 
a third on “French and English Manners.” Other 
papers, less meritorious, fill up the volume. But we 
always find a pleasure, even in De Quincey’s worst 
efforts, for so golden is his style, that were he to talk 
positive nonsense we should listen charmed. The 
volume is printed and bound to match the preceding 
ones of the De Quincey series. 

Passion-Flowers. Second Edition. 1 vol. Boston: 
Ticknor, Read & Fielde.—The earjy demand for a 
new edition of these poems, of which we spoke so 
highly in our February number, proves that the 
public appreciates true genius. We understand that 
the author is Mrs. Howe of Boston, wife of Dr. Howe, 
the philanthropist, and formerly Miss Ward of New 
York. 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 
Ground Rice-Pudding.—Put four ounces of ground 
rice into a stew-pan, and by degrees stir in a pint 
and a half of milk; set it on the fire with a bit of 





lemon peel and cinnamon, keep stirring till it boils, 
beat to a smooth batter; beat three eggs and stir in, 
with two ounces of loaf sugar and some grated nut- 
meg; take out the lemon peal and cinnamon, stir it 
all well together, put in a dish lined with puff paste, 
and bake it half a hour. If boiled, it will take one 
hour, in a mould well buttered. The above may an- 
swer for arrow-root, for which we have no receipt in 
cookery books, as arrow-root requires neither baking 
nor boiling. 

To Loosen the Stoppers of Smelling-Bottles,—If the 
stopper is firmly fixed by meaps of the salts contained 
within the bottle, do not attempt to strike the stopper, 
but add as much citric acid to water as it will take 
up, thus making what chemists term a saturated solu- 
tion; or else pour some vinegar into a tumbler, and 
immerse the bottle in the solution of vinegar. In the 
former case @ citrate of ammonia will be formed, and 
in the latter case an acetate of ammonia. After the 
bottle has remained in the tumbler a short time, re- 
move it to a basin of warm water and it will soon be 
released. 

Arrow-Root Pudding.—Two large spoonfuls of 
arrow-root to two quarts of. milk. Well mix the 
arrow-root with a small portion of the milk, and 
when the remaining part has boiled, add it to the 
former; when nearly cold, add the yolks of three 
eggs well beaten, three ounces of powdered sugir, 
and two ounces 6f butter broken into small bits; add 
a little cinnamon or nutmeg: well mix all the ingre- 
dients, turn it into a buttered dish, and bake for 
about a quarter of an hour. 

To Dress a Loin of Mutton like Venison.—Skin and 
bone a loin of mutton and lay it into a stew-pan or 
braising-pan with a pint of water, a large onion stuck 
with a dozen cloves, half a pint of port-wine, and a 
spoonful of vinegar; add, when it boils, a small fag- 
got of thyme and parsley, and some pepper and salt; 
let it stew three hours, and turn it often. Make 
some gravy of the bones, and add at intervals to the 
mutton when required. 

Scrap-Book Paste.—Dissolve slowly in water two 
square inches of glue and about an equal weight of 
alum. Mix half a teaspoonful of flour with a little 
water very smoothly; stir it in and boil, and when 
nearly cool stir in two teaspoonfuls of oil of lavender, 
or any essential oil. This will make a pint of pasto, 
which will keep in a well-covered vessel for many 
months. 

Crisp Paste for Tarts.—Put half a pound of butter 
into a pound and a half of flour: add three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered loaf sugar, and the yolks of 
four eggs, well beaten: work the whole well together 
with a wooden spoon, and roll it very thin. Bake in 
a quick oven. Before serving, powder with finely 
pounded sugar. 

Cleaning Dunstable Straw Hate—An ounce of 
oxalic acid dissolved in a quart of water. Apply 
with a nail-brush. If very much sunburnt, pse & 
little more acid. When left to dry, the hats will be 
found to have regained their stiffness. 
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FIRE-SIDE AMUSEMENTS. 


Tue Brrp-Catcuer.—The person who takes the 
part of the bird-catcher, stands in the centre of a 
cirele formed by the rest of the company, seated in 
chairs all round him. 

Each of the piayers assumes the name of a dif- 
ferent bird, and imitates its peculiar cry when its 
name is mentioned by the bird-catcher; and, as long 
as the owl is not mentioned, the hands of all must 
rest upon their knees, under penalty of a forfeit. 
But, as soon as the owl is named, all the hands must 
be taken away, lest the bird-catcher, who is on the 
watch, should seize hold of one; for, in that case, the 
person whose hand is caught must pay a forfeit, and 
take the place of the bird-catcher. On the contrary, 
if the bird-catcher does not catch a hand, he pays a 
forfeit and proceeds with the game; the players re- 
placing their hands upon their knees when the next 
bird is mentioned. 

When the word flock is pronounced, all the 
players cry like the birds they represent; those omit- 
ting to do so pay a forfeit. 

The bird-catcher commences in a similar manner 
to the following:—“I rose early this morning to take 
a country walk, and was delighted with the songs of 
multitude of birds, who seemed to hail with thankful 
joy the ruddy rays of the rising sun. I tried to catch 
a handsome young game-cock, (cockaleeryo) but the 
moment I was going to lay hold of him, I saw a 
turkey (pia, pia, pia, glou, glou, glou.) Ah! I said 
to myself, a turkey (pia, pia, pia, glou, glou, glou) is 
better than a cock (cockaleeryo.) I then went toward 
the turkey, (pia, pia, pia, glou, glou, glou) when a 
rook (caw, caw, caw) and a lark (tirlili, tirlili, tirlili) 
flew by at the same moment, and the whole flock (a 
general cry without removing hands) took to flight. 
The turkey (pia, pia, pia, glou, glou, glou) fled to the 
right, the little cock (cockaleeryo) ran to the left, and, 
then an owl (towhoo, towhoo, towhoo) (a play of hands 
here, which finishes by a forfeit being delivered by 
the bird-catcher if he is not alert enough to catch 
one of the birds’ hands, or by a bird if his hand be 
caught; in either case the old or new bird-catcher 
continues his tale.) Her doleful cry augmented the 
fright of the others, But a bird, more lazy or more 
bold than the rest, a parrot (pretty poll, pretty poll, 
pretty poll) (here all place their hands on their knees 
again) suffered me to catch it as it sat on a laurel 
bush. Presently I saw a cuckoo (cuckoo, cuckoo, 
cuckoo) and a flock (general ery) of ducks (quack, 
quack, quack) and all at once an owl (towhoo, towhoo, 
towhoo.”) All the hands disappear again, and the 
bird-catcher catches one or not, as it may happen. 

This game may be thus prolonged to an indefinite 
length, and is exceedingly amusing. The different 
cries of birds, the discordant melange of sounds when | 
all cry at the word “flock,” and the dexterous move- 
ment of hands to escape being caught by the bird- 
eatcher—all combining to render it a favorite, even 
with persons who are no longer young. We know 
few things which remove dulness sooner. 





MENTAL RECREATIONS. 


Tae Com Puzzuz.—A person having an even 
number of coins or counters in one hand, and in the 
other an odd, to tell in which hand he has the odd, 


‘$ and which the even number. 


Let the person multiply the number in his right 
hand by an odd, and the number in his left by an 
even number, and then tell you if the sum of their 
products be odd or even. If it be even, the even 
number is in the right hand; but if it be odd, the 
number is in the left. 

EXAMPLE. 
Right hand. Left hand. 
18 7 
3 2 
54 14 
14 
68 
Again: Right hand. 
7 
3 
21 
36 
57 

A piece of gold and silver, or any two other two 
articles, represented by an odd and even number, 
may be employed to perform this feat; or, instead of 
the articles being in the two hands of one person, they 
may be in the hands of two persons, the performer 
mentally distinguishing them as right and left. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


We give, this month, besides an exquisite colored 
steel fashion-plate, two engravings of new style spring 
Mantillas. It was our promise to excel all rivals. 
Are we not doing it? 

Fig. 1.—Ripine Dress or Brown CasHMERE.— 
Basque closed in front, and confined at the neck 
under the collar, by a black ribbon. The lappets 
are trimmed with a narrow gimp, and bows at the 
back. Sleeves opening on the back of the arm in 
the horse-shoe style. Full cambric under-sleeves 
and Swedish leather gloves. A small black beaver 
hat, turned up at the sides, and ornamented with a 
black ostrich feather. 

Fic. u.—A Dress or Pink AND BLACK PLAIDED 
Sixx, skirt full and plain. The body is cut in the 
basque style, and like all the basques worn at pre- 
sent, is very deep. It is trimmed with a ribbon three 
inches in width, put on in box plaits. The black 
stripes of the silk cut so as to meet and match 
in front, give almost the appearance of a waist- 
coat to the corsage, which is high in the neck. 
Mantilla of black lace, in the shawl form. Bonnet 
of pink silk and white blond in alternate rows, and 
trimmed with loeps of ribbon. 











FASHIONS FOR APBIL. 





Fie. ut.—Tae Liny or THe VALLEY, an exquisite 
new style spring mantilla, from the far-famed estab- 
lishment of Molyneux Bell, New York. Itis made of 
silk, of an ashes-of-roses color; is richly embroidered; 
and is trimmed with heavy silk fringe and gimp. 


: The upper and front part is cut somewhat in the 


arf style, whilst the lower hangs like a-Talma be- 
hind. We may add here, that having had an oppor- 
tunity of éxamining Mr. Bell’s entire assortment, we 

, are prepared to introduce this as a favorite style. In 
all the styles we have seen, drapery of some kind or 
its effect is obtained. We find no plain garments 
offered as fashionable. Where a fulness of drapery 
is wanting, bows of ribbon, flounces of silk or lace, 
supply its place. All are made open in front. The 
most delicate colors are used. Apple green with 
black lace, ashes-of-roses, white and pink, glacee and 
lustrous, are all favorite colors. 

Fie. 1v.—Tue Empress Bopy is alike beautiful 
and seasonable, and may be made by any reader of 
taste. It is composed of embroidered insertions and 
muslin puffings: The collar and lappet are richly 
worked. The sleeves also formed’ of insertions and 
puffings of muslin, are ornamented with a jockey, and 
by embroidered trimming. 

Fie. v.— Tae Paristan Manti.ia, imported 
directly from Paris by Mr. Bell. It is in the very 
latest style, indeed our artist was the first to receive 
it, when the case was unpacked, where, with many 
another graceful garment, it had been placed by the 
Parisian modiste. It is composed of black watered 
silk, made full and laid in plaits, which are confined 
at the bottom by a row of braid and a narrow fringe. 
Across the alternate plaits are rows of narrow black 
velvet, every third plait having two bunches of velvet. 
A rich Maltese lace put on full, trims the collar, which 
is cut very low in the neck, and is finished by rows 
of velvet. 

Generat Remarxs.—Large plaids still retain a 

_ high degree of favor, though many stripes in silks, 
de lains, and tissues have appeared on the counters 
of our fashionable drygoods stores. This is certainly 
the latest style, though it will take some time to be 
generally adopted. : 

Basques are made larger than ever, the present 

‘fashionable material for trimming them being a wide 
ribbon plaited on. A watered silk ribbon of from 
one to two inches in width is also used for trimming 
basques, sleeves, and the edges of flounces. There 
is very little change as yet in the mode of making 
sleeves; the style of those of the riding-dress in our 
present number, is a great favorite. 

Unper-Sieeves of cambric of any thick material, 
are generally made full on bands, with a rounded 
ouff_to turn up, others again are gathered on toa 
piece of insertion, and are finished by a full ruffle 
around the hand. The loose sleeves will still retain 
its popularity for summer wear. 

Cuemiserres are made high, closed, or open; 
and insertions are much used: there are generally 
alternate rows of embroidered muslin and Valen- 
ciennes lace. Sometimes a third band is added, of 





clear muslin or fine cambric, in narrow tucks, which 
are usually woven in the material, as they wear so 
much better than those worked by hand. The cut 
of the chemisette requires more attention than at first 
sight it would seem to do. The fronts should always 
be sufficiently broad to cover the bust, and strings 
should be attached to fasten under the arms, so as to 
prevent the ungraceful folds that so often appear. 
The throat should not be cut round, but sloped rather 
in front. If the chemisette is to be worn by a lady 
with a long neck, or with a dress with a small collar, 
there should be a narrow band to attach the collar or 
lace. It is in good taste, if not absolutely ry, 
that the under-sleeves should be of the same design 
as the collar. ; 

For Perricoats worn with the robes de chambre 
or open peignoir, insertions are employed in front. 
The skirts of dresses being very ample at the bottom, 
require petticoats made to support them. There are 
a great many made with a deep fluted flounce, which 
has the effect of giving great fulness to the skirt. 
Open work of English embroidery is entirely aband- 
oned for the trimming of petticoats, and is replaced 
by insertions of satin-stitch embroidery. The pattern 
for insertion, given in this number, would, enlarged, 
make a beautiful front for a petticoat, and we recom- 
mend it to our fair readers. 

Bowynets will be worn quite small, with the crowns 
falling far back. Wreaths and loops of ribbon around 
the inside of the face, is a becoming and popular trim- 
ming. Among the most expensive bonnets which we 
have seen, the cape was entirely dispensed with, and 
its place supplied by a fall of blond lace and bows of 
ribbon. This was much more becoming than would 
be at first imagined. The “drawn” or “casing” bon- 
net will retain its old favor in crape, gauze, and other 
materials of light description, though there are a 
great many very beautiful and expensive fancy 
straws, which will preferred for durability. 

ManrTitias or Tamas are likely to retain their 
ciroular shape for the spring and summer. These 
are trimmed with expensive ribbons, gimps and 
fringes. The most elegant thing which we have 
seen for mantillas, is a delicate lace wrought over 
with velvet. This is done in the weaving, and its 
richness and lightness is beyond description. This 
material comes by the yard and not in the pattern, 
and has the advantage of being made into any shape ' 
which one’s taste may dictate. It is two yards wide, 
and is sold at about eighteen dollars a yard. A trim- 
ming lace, avout a quarter of a' yard in depth accom- 
panies it, the price of which is from five to eight 
dollars a yard. 

Vets are not fastened to the bonnet now by 
strings, but are simply thrown over the top of it, 
and confined by a fancy pin. In consequence of this 
fashion some of the new veils‘are made square, and 
embroidered on all sides alike, but they are not very 
popular yet, as many persons find them too heavy, 
after wearing the short, light veil so fashionable for 
the last few years. 
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“LA NEBRASKA.” 


A new style of Spring Mantilla, from Molyneux Bell, Importer and Makor of 
Mantillas, Cloaks, &c., No. 58 Canal Street, New York. Sold in Philadelphia by 
Boutillier & Brothers, Chesnut Street. 











STOMACHER FOR INFANT'S DRESS. 
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“LA DANUBE.” 


A new style of Spring Mantilla, from Molyneux Bell, Importer and Maker 
of Mantillas, Cloaks, &c., No. 58 Canal Street, New York. Sold in Phila- 
delphia by Boutillier & Brothers, Chesnut St. 





